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ARNOLD OF RUGBY.* 


“Master of Rugby and the author of a History of Rome,”— 
so say the biographical dictionaries. But it is not as an his- 
torian nor as an educator that Dr. Arnold will be remem- 
bered at the last, or that his greatest influence was exerted. 
Valuable as was the service which his Roman History ren- 
dered to English readers, by giving currency to the results 
of German criticism and research, it has already been sup- 
planted by completer works. His edition of Thukydides 
still remains of value to the scholar; but upon this his popu- 
lar reputation never rested. As an educator, Arnold’s posi- 
tion will ever be allowed to be in the very front rank; and 
no one can undertake to represent any department of his 
work without being tempted to a digression upon his life at 
Rugby, upon his methods of teaching and administration, 
upon what may be called his school idea, without wishing, by 
repeating the story of his endeavors and accomplishments, to 
pay tribute to the manhood and devotion and reality which 
filled him, and passed electrically to all who came under his 
control, and which should prove an inspiration and an excit- 
ing call to every one who follows his high vocation. “I 
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predict,” said Dr. Hawkins, in recommending Arnold for 
the mastership of Rugby, “that, if elected, he will change 
the face of education all through the public schools of Eng- 
land.” To say that he accomplished this would be to say 
little indeed. 

The walls of a school could not confine Arnold, nor the 
records of antiquity. His interests were as wide as man- 
kind and truth; and the social and religious conditions of 
his own time and people were the objects of his deepest con- 
cern: these he labored most to comprehend and to better. 
The social convulsions of 1830, and the Oxford religious 
movement were alike schools for his development and calls 
for his sword. “The paramount interest of public affairs 
outweighs with me even the school itself.” The condition 
of the English poor, the startling social inequalities, the 
haughtiness and indifference of the upper classes, were a 
continual burden to him. “ Aristocracy as a predominant 
element in a government,” he writes, “ whether it be aristoc- 
racy of skin, of race, of wealth, of nobility, or of priesthood, 
has been, to my mind, the greatest source of evil throughout 
the world, because it has been the most universal and the 
most enduring.” ‘When I speak of the aristocracy of Eng- 
land bearing hard upon the poor, I always mean the whole 
class of gentlemen, and not the nobility or great landed 
and commercial proprietors. I cannot think that you or I 
suffer from any aristocracy above us; but we ourselves 
belong to a part of society which has not done its duty to 
the poor, although with no intention to the contrary, but 
much the reverse.” “No one seems to me to understand 
our dangers.” “I must write a pamphlet,” he cried, “or I 
shall burst.” He established a newspaper expressly to plead 
the cause of social reform; and he left nothing undone which 
he could do to rouse England to a sense of her responsibili- 
ties and of her dangers. 

But it was to the cause of a more enlightened theology 
and a purer religion that he principally devoted himself, and 
in this sphere that he felt the highest exertions were neces- 
sary. When the blackest clouds of superstition settled over 
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England, and the whole Church seemed drifting back into 
medievalism, his was the trumpet that sounded the call to 
come up higher; his the power to see and the courage to 
declare, that not by going back to don the coats and ape the 
dialect of the men who made the creeds was an “age of 
faith” to be created or restored, but by shaking off, as they 
shook off, the outgrown and the rotten; by grasping and 
using, instead of denying, the light and life of the time; by 
making ready new bottles for the new wine that has come 
pouring through the world. Cramped as he often was by 
considerations of expediency, neutralized as many of his 
efforts were by unfortunate conditions, omnipotent almost 
as were the hindering chains of an iron conservatism, such 
was his endeavor, such his conviction, such his lofty motive. 
It is as the first Broad Churchman that I propose to present 
him in this article. ’ 
Arnold’s opinions were of slow maturing. We do not find 
that, during his undergraduate days at Oxford, he took 
prominently any of those positions on Church and State 
affairs with which he afterwards became identified; but we 
read with interest that he was ready to take part in the 
discussions of ‘corpus common-room, and, though at first, 
perhaps, the youngest of the scholars was inferior to few in 
argument. “He was fearless in advancing his opinions,” 
writes Mr. Justice Coleridge, then, as ever after, one of his 
stanchest friends, “which, to say the truth, often startled 
us a good deal. But he was ingenuous and candid; and 
though the fearlessness with which, so young as he was, he 
advanced his opinions might have seemed to betoken pre- 
sumption, yet the good temper with which he bore retort or 
rebuke relieved him from that imputation. He was bold and 
warm, because, so far as his knowledge went, he saw very 
clearly ; and he was an ardent lover of truth, but I never 
saw in him even then a grain of vanity or conceit.” 
Elected a fellow of Oriel College in 1815, he was thrown 
into the society of Whately, Keble, Davison, Hampden, and 
others of that brilliant circle that for so many years made 
Oriel the central point of interest in Oxford. Newman and 
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Pusey did not enter the society until after Arnold left the 
university. Newman, indeed, it is interesting to note, was 
elected to the fellowship which he vacated. For Dr. 
Whately, who was one of the first to discover of what stuff 
he was made, Arnold conceived a high regard, which contin- 
ued through life. He used to refer to a visit which he paid 
to Whately some years later as marking an era in the devel- 
opment of his thought; and, in the preface to his first 
volume of sermons, he speaks of the pleasure which he felt 
in having arrived, by an independent process, at conclusions 
reached by Whately, unknown to himself. And in 1831, he 
writes, referring to the outery raised against Whately’s 
appointment to the Archbishopric of Dublin, “It does grieve 
me most deeply to hear people speak of him as of a danger- 
ous and latitudinarian character; because in him the intellec- 
tual part of his nature keeps pace with the spiritual, instead 
of being left, as the Evangelicals leave it, a fallow field for 
all unsightly creeds to flourish in. He is a truly great man, 
in the highest sense of the word.” 
But most interesting of these Oxford friendships, when 
we consider the after lives of the two men, was that with 
Keble. The breaking off of their intimate intercourse, upon 
the full development of their directly antithetical views, 
caused the keenest pain to Arnold; and he earnestly endeav- 
ored to prevent it, and to renew the broken intimacy. “I 
learnt from Cornish,” he writes in 1841, “what I never knew 
before, the especial ground of Keble’s alienation from me; it 
appears that he says that ‘I do not believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ Now, that I do not believe it in Keble’s 
sense is most true: I would just as soon worship Jupiter ; 
and Jupiter’s idolatry is scarcely farther from Christianity, 
in my judgment, than the idolatry of the priesthood.” He 
proceeds to say that he substantially agrees with Pearson on 
this point. ‘Ido not say that Pearson’s opinions on church 
government are exactly the same as. mine; I dare say they 
are not; but he.... would not have said that a man did 
not believe in the Holy Catholic Church because he did not 
believe in apostolical succession.” 
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We get one glimpse of Keble during the period of his 
intimacy with Arnold which is by no means a pleasing one. 
Previous to his ordination, and even afterwards, Arnold was 
deeply troubled concerning certain points in the Articles, 
particularly the doctrine of the Trinity. His doubts, writes 
his friend Coleridge, “were not low nor rationalistic in their 
tendency, according to the bad sense of that term... . He 
doubted the proof and the interpretation of the textual 
authority.” Conscientious and thoughtful, he had come 
to the point to which every young man of conscientiousness 
and thoughtfulness must come, where the voice of tradition 
and authority is not a sufficient voice, and where the bases 
of faith must be reéxamined and fixed in independent and 
real conviction. To Keble, among others, he revealed his 
perplexities. “He was bid to pause in his inquiries,” and 
turn to practical duties; to take a young pupil “and a cu- 
racy somewhere or other, and cure himself not by physic, #.e., 
reading and controversy, but by diet and regimen, i.e., holy 
living.” ‘He scruples,” writes Keble, “doing what I advise 
him; which is, to put down the objections by main force 
whenever they arise in his mind, fearful that in so doing he 
shall be violating his conscience for a maintenance’ sake.” 
This was written two months after Arnold’s ordination; and 
we cannot avoid the painful inference that he was ordained 
in the midst of his doubts, though the truthfulness and man- 
liness of his character forbid the thought that he could have 
taken so solemn a step without some warrant which at the 
time was satisfying to himself. We know that through all 
these days he was subject to the influence of those he loved 
to an extent remarkable in one of so much original power ; 
and doubly displeasing, when we consider this is the charac- 
ter of the advice upon which he acted,—advice for which 
we feel that Martineau’s charges of “mischievous sophistry 
and dishonest morality” are not one whit too severe. “ The 
sacerdotal sophistry of Keble’s letter,” says Martineau, “is 
so complete and characteristic, that the subsequent career of 
the writer seems to be almost prefigured in it. To quench 
by the ‘main force’ of an idolatrous reverence the truthful 
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aspirations of a holy spirit, and suppress the starts of a 
waking conscience by the hideous nightmare of church 
power, is the grand aim of the school to which he belongs ; 
and the perverseness with which he here designates the 
purest sincerity as ‘a defect of Arnold’s mind,’ counsels a 
sceptical man to ‘take a curacy’ in order to believe the 
doctrines he is to teach, and calls the dishonest stifling of 
thought in action, ‘holy living,’ is singularly symptomatic 
of the’ moral blindness to which superstition inevitably 
tends.” And he continues with a sharpness the more elo- 
quent from the devotion with which he loves the memory of 
Arnold, “Can a change in the moral state settle a question 
of disputed interpretation? -Will active life improve the 
exegetic skill? Will a batch of hard work enable a man to 
punctuate Timothy, explain apza)uc, and penetrate the true 
meaning of the Paraclete? Can parish duty remove obscu- 
rity from the proem of John? and a curacy demonstrate 
the Athanasian Creed? What can be more evident than that 
the advice given to Arnold was good for stifling the doubt, 
bad for reaching the truth?” The world learns slowly, but 
let us trust itis learning surely, that there are men and 
times for whom and when the only “holy living” is deep 
and honest thinking. Paul, blinded by the splendor of the 
new religion he had sought to smother, fled from men to 
meditate in the silence of Arabia; and not till after three 
years “went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,” who, with his 
fellow-apostles, might utterly have quenched the light which 
was at first so unwelcome to them, and almost to the end 
suspected. 

Luther’s true work, when Rome has awakened him and 
he would “beat a hole” in Tetzel’s drum, is not to “diet” 
and “put down the objections by main force,” but to think 
the objections through, to burn oil over Augustine, and to 
nail his challenge to the church-door. Robertson’s place, 
when his “soul begins to find that the props on which it 
has blindly rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and 
begins to suspect them all” is not the pulpit but the Tyrol, 
though “friends and counsellors only frown upon his 
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misgivings, and profanely bid him stifle doubts which, for 
aught he knows, may arise from the fountain of truth itself, 
to extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which, for aught he 
knows, may be light from heaven.” And John Milton, 
launching his burning pamphlets from his obscure library in 
Aldersgate, is a grand figure; while Bishop Milton, a man 
whom compromise might have created, were only less con- 
temptible than pitiable. 

I dwell thus upon this point in Arnold’s life—almost the 
only one that is open to criticism,—because it seems to me 
that the importance of holding it up for condemnation can 
scarcely be exaggerated, especially as his practice here must 
have given birth to, and its influence is reinforced by, the 
lax notions of subscription which he afterwards expressed, 
and which, coming from such a source, are doubly pregnant 
with evil, and have already, I believe, confirmed the spirit 
of compromise, and encouraged mental reservation in the 
Church of England to an incalculable extent. In 1838, 
Arnold writes to an old pupil, who had consulted him in 
regard to difficulties of subscription: “1 do not believe the 
damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, under any quali- 
fication given of them, except such as substitute for them 
propositions of a wholly different character. ... But I read 
the Athanasian Creed, and have and would again subscribe 
the article about it.” The excuses which he gives are, that 
he does not conceive the clauses in question to be essential 
parts of the creed, or that they were retained deliberately 
by the reformers. Poor enough do these excuses seem to us, 
as coming from Arnold, for having signed an article that . 
declares, “The three creeds, Nice Creed, Athanasius Creed, 
and that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed; for they may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” And 
that was framed, as it is hard to believe a man of Arnold’s 
large theological learning could not have known, by men 
who, conscious that the doctrine of the Trinity itself had 
ever been a disputed point, were united on the doctrine of 
the damnation of unbelievers. But what excuse appears for 
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the continued public reading of the clauses, when belief in 
them had been utterly rejected? “Nothing, surely,” says 
Martineau, “but the terrible paralysis of custom could 
deaden a man’s sense of the guilt of so great a mockery.” 
Elsewhere Arnold defends the acceptance of holy orders by 
men who “cannot yield an active belief to the words of 
every part of the Articles and Liturgy as true,” on the 
ground that otherwise “the Church could by necessity 
receive into the ministry only men of dull minds or dull 
consciences; of dull, nay, almost of dishonest minds, if they 
can persuade themselves that they actually agree in every 
minute particular with any great number of human proposi- 
tions; of dull consciences if, exercising their minds freely, 
and yet believing that the Church requires the total adhe- 
sion of the understanding, they still, for considerations of 
their own convenience, enter into the ministry in her 
despite.” The syllogistic form of this starting from the 
premise of “ willing and ez animo” subscription to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and “all and every the Articles,” is 
evident to one much more poorly trained in Aristotle than 
Arnold was, and does not need to be stated; but since 
Martineau has pointedly put it, we may well repeat: “In 
declaring their full assent to the Articles and Liturgy, 
clergymen either honestly believe them throughout or they 
do not. If they do, they are men of “dull minds”; 
if they do not, they are men of “dull consciences”: 
therefore, “the Church can receive into its ministry only 
men of dull minds or dull consciences. “And is it not 
undeniable,” he persists, “that, in fact, the entrance into 
her service, smooth and easy to thoughtless mediocrity and 
worldly ambition, is beset by scruples and difficulties, chiefly 
for men of intellectual genius and moral earnestness? A 
Beresford and a Blomfield glide in with gomplacent smiles; 
an Arnold passes with reluctant starts and bitter conflicts 
and many a pause of prayer and fear. They carry with 
them the undisturbed consistency so easy to minds without 
lofty aspiration, and are of no dimmer sight or less graceful 
movement than before; but he has withstood the repugnance 
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of his noble nature: and a speck is thenceforth fixed on his 
intellectual clearness which, at one part of his course of 
thought, compels him to feel his way along the conventional 
path, and restrains the free step with which elsewhere he 
pursues, ‘in open vision,’ only what is great and true.” 

It is impossible too deeply to impress upon the minds of 
young men who aspire to the place of a teacher of morals 
and religion the duty of making the most perfect veracity 
the corner-stone of their temple. God’s cause is not so 
desperate that it needs to be served diplomatically; and 
there are too many ways of doing good in the world open to 
the man who wants te do good, and too free opportunities 
for influencing opinion, to justify any balancing of question- 
able expedients. “Let us not do evil,” says Arnold himself, 
“that evil may be escaped from; and it is an evil, and the 
fruitful parent of evils innumerable, to do violence to our 
understanding or to our reason in their appointed fields. 
By God’s blessing, if we do go boldly forward wherever 
truth shall lead us, our course need not be interrupted, 
neither shall a single hair of our faith perish.” But if by 
giving such prominence to this discussion, I have led any 
one ignorant of the full truth to suppose that at the time of 
Arnold’s subscription, or afterwards, his opinions were not 
in substantial accord with the doctrinal standards of the 
Church, I have done what I did not mean to do, and have 
encouraged a false inference. His troubles with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, however serious at the time of which I have 
been speaking, seem to have ceased; but we frequently 
find, in his letters and sermons, expressions of regret and 
dislike for the technical statements of the doctrine in the 
formularies, and by orthodox men. “Lord Henley,” he 
says, “while advocating an union with Dissenters in general, 
especially excepts those who, to use his own language, 
‘deny the divinity of our Lord, or the mystery of the triune 
Jehovah.’ The last expression is worthy of notice, as afford- 
ing a specimen of that irritating phraseology which has con- 
firmed so many in error. . . . It seems to have been the boast 


hitherto of the several sects of Christians, to invent formule 
2 
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both of worship and of creeds, which should cerve as a test 
of any latent error; that is, in other words, which should 
force a man to differ from them, however gladly he would 
have remained in their communion.” And again, with refer- 
ence to the first Article: “ Does the Scripture ever speak of 
the Trinity as of a fact, so to speak, in the divine existence ? 
Does not its language always refer to the various relations 
of God with ourselves? .. . Our notions of God should never 
for an instant be separated from our own personal relations 
to him. And if the external evidence were less decisive 
against it, the internal would, of itself, be sufficient in my 
judgment to throw strong suspicion on the famous verse of 
the Three Heavenly Witnesses; the abstract declaration of 
the relations of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to one 
another appearing to me to be at variance with the charac- 
ter of the revelations of Scripture.” To the same point is 
this passage from a letter written in 1833: “ Will you for- 
give me also for expressing my belief and fervent hope that 
if we could get rid of the Athanasian Creed, and of some 
other instances of what I would call the technical language 
of Trinitarianism, many good Unitarians would have a 
stumbling-block removed out of their path, and would join 
their fellow-Christians in bowing the knee to him who is 
Lord both of the dead and the living?” Arnold never sur- 
rendered the conviction that the Liturgy and Articles should 
be so amended as to comprehend what we may call con- 
servative Unitarians; and his expressions on this point were 
the more remarkable at a time when to concede the term 
Christian to a Unitarian was a thing most rare. “An 
Unitarian, as such, is a Christian,” he says in a letter to 
Crabbe Robinson; “that is, if a man follows Christ’s laws, 
and believes his words according to his conscientious sense 
of their meaning, he is a Christian; and, though I may 
think he understands Christ’s words amiss, yet that is a 
question of interpretation and no more.” And in the post- 
script to his pamphlet on the “ Principles of Church Reform,” 
he says: “I laid the stress, therefore, on the worship of 
Christ, not on the admission of his proper divinity. If a 
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man will not let me pray to and praise my Saviour, he 
destroys the exercise of my faith altogether; but I am no 
way injured by his praying to him as a glorified man, while 
I pray to him as God. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the known fallibility of human judgments is, not that we 
should be sceptical ourselves, or compromise our own prac- 
tice, but that we should bear with our neighbor’s thinking 
as he judges right, so long as he will bear with our acting as 
we judge right.” “Even truth is not always to be insisted 
upon,” he writes to Jacob Abbott, discussing this same 
subject of Unitarianism, “if, by forcing it upon the reception 
of those who are not prepared for it, they are thereby 
tempted to renounce what is not only true, but essential,—a 
character which assuredly does not belong to all true propo- 
sitions, whether about things human or things divine.” 

In Arnold’s own view of the nature of Christ, I discover 
nothing that is not agreeable with a reasonable orthodoxy. 
Yet, in accordance with the principles here laid down, he 
ever keeps his expressions so free from harshly doctrinal 
forms that we find even Martineau declaring, “There is 
nothing in his view of Christ to which, with very slight 
modification of language, we should not heartily assent. He 
is regarded, in Arnold’s theology, less as the achiever of 
redemption than as himself a revelation of the divine nature. 
It was not as the author of binding precepts, or the teacher 
of new truths, or the exemplar of a good life, but as the 
symbol of God’s moral perfections, that he was most dear and 
holy to this noble heart.” 

Simultaneous with the doctrinal doubts and perplexities 
in which Arnold was engulfed at the time of his ordination, 
and which he saw so clearly had nothing to do with his 
moral or religious character, was the birth of those large 
principles of toleration and that hot impatience with the 
“anise and cumin” character that is ever so common, 
which, although they made him the best hated churchman 
of his time, constitute one of his chief claims to the grati- 
tude and admiration which he now so universally receives. 
We find these principles most clearly illustrated in his 
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masterly treatment of the cause of dissent, his essays on 
Scriptural interpretation, and his much abused pamphlet on 
“Justice to the Roman Catholics”; but in some of his 
letters we find the same expressed more generally, and 
often more pointedly. “I fear,” he said, “the approach of a 
greater struggle between good and evil than the world has 
yet seen, in which there may well happen the greatest trial 
to the faith of good men that can be imagined, if the great- 
est talent and ability are decidedly on the side of their 
adversaries, and they will have nothing but faith and holiness 
to oppose to it.... What I should be afraid of would be 
that good men, taking alarm at the prevailing spirit, would 
fear to yield even points they could not maintain, instead of 
wisely giving them up, and holding on where they could.” 
“ And what I above all other things wish to see,” he writes, 
while yet at Laleham, “is a close union between Christian 
reformers and those who are often, as I think, falsely 
charged with being enemies of Christianity. ... My feeling 
towards men whom I believe to be sincere lovers of truth 
and the happiness of their fellow-creatures, while they seek 
these ends otherwise than through the medium of the Gos- 
pel, is rather that they are not far from the kingdom of God, 
and might be brought into it altogether, than that they are 
enemies whose views are directly opposed to our own. 
That they are not* brought into it is, I think, to a considera- 
ble degree, chargeable upon the professors of Christianity ; 
the High Church party seeming to think that the establish- 
ment in Church and State is all in all, and that the Gospel 
principles must be accommodated to our existing institu- 
tions, instead of offering a pattern by which those institu- 
tions should be purified; and the Evangelicals, by their 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness, and their seeming wish 
to keep the world and the Church ever distinct, instead 
of laboring to destroy the one by increasing the influence of 
the other, and making the kingdoms of the world indeed the 
kingdoms of Christ.” 

Coming home to Rugby from Italy, he writes to an old 
pupil: “Perhaps my late journey makes me more alive to 
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the mischievous effects of any one local influence. One 
cannot help feeling how very narrow the view of any one 
place must be, when there are so many other views in the 
world, none scarcely without some element of truth, or some 
facility for discerning it which another has not.” “ Persons 
of particular religious opinions,” he says, in one of his 
sermons, “find it agreeable to associate with one another; 
and, because they do associate with one another only, and 
thus know little of the good which exists out of their own 
circle or sect, they begin to think that goodness and their 
own opinions go together, and consider as a peculiar blessing 
upon themselves what arises merely from their own wilful 
narrowness of views and living to themselves only. . . . Take 
we good heed that we do not give our Master’s name to 
what is merely our own folly.” “Of course,” he writes to a 
clerical friend, whose theological views were the opposite of 
his own, “he who believes his own views to be true must 
believe the opposite views to be error; but the great point 
in our judgment and feeling towards men seems to be not to 
confound error with fault. I scarcely know one among my 
dearest friends, except Bunsen, whom I do not believe to be 
in some point or other in grave error. I differ very widely 
from Whately on many points, as I differ from you and from 
Keble on others; but the sense of errors is with me some- 
thing quite distinct from the sense of fault; and, if I were 
required to name Keble’s faults or yours, it would never 
enter into my head to think of his Newmanism, or your 
opinions, whatever they may be, which differ from my own. 
The fault would be, in my judgment, and you will forgive 
me for saying so, the feeling as Keble does, and as I hoped 
that you now did not, towards an error as if it were a fault, 
and judging it morally.” 

Nothing gave Arnold more pain, in the early stages of the 
development of his liberal views, than the form in which 
some of his clerical friends chose to express their disapproval 
of them. “I confess,” he says, “that it does pain me when 
I find my friends shocked at the expression of my sentiments; 
because, if a man had entered on the same particular inquiry 
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himself, although he should have come to a wholly different 
conclusion at last, still if he gave me credit for sincerity, he 
ought not to be shocked at my not having as yet come to 
the same conclusion with himself, and would rather quietly 
try to bring me there. And, if he had not inquired into the 
subject, then he certainly ought not to be shocked; as, giving 
me credit for the same fundamental principles with himself, 
he ought not to think that non-inquiry would lead to truth, 
and inquiry to error.” With one of these friends he dis- 
cusses the point in this frank manner: “It makes me fear 
that those engaged in the same great cause will never 
heartily sink their little differences of opinion, when I find 
that you, who have known me so long, cannot hear them 
without thinking them not merely erroneous, but morally 
wrong, and such, therefore, as give you pain when uttered. 
... You may say that a great many erroneous opinions imply 
no moral fault at all, but that mine did; namely, the fault 
of an unsubmissive understanding. But it seems to me that, 
of all faults, this is the most difficult to define or to discern ; 
for who shall say when the understanding ought to submit 
itself, unless where it is inclined to advocate anything 
immoral? We know that what in one age has been called 
the spirit of rebellious reason has in another been allowed 
by all good men to have been nothing but a sound judgment 
exempt from superstition. We know that the Catholics 
look with as great horror on the consequences of denying 
the infallibility of the Church as you can do on those of 
denying the entire inspiration of the Scriptures; and that, 
to come nearer to the point, the inspiration of the Script- 
ures in points of physical science was once insisted on as 
stoutly as it is now maintained with regard to matter of 
history. Now it may be correct to deny their inspiration.in 
one and not in the other; but I think it is hard to ascribe 
the one opinion to anything morally faulty more than the 
other.” “It grieves me more than I can say,” he writes, 
long after the beginning of the Rugby life, “to find so much 
intolerance....I am by no means indifferent to truth and 
error, and hold my own opinions as decidedly as any man; 
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which, of course, implies a conviction that the opposite 
opinions are erroneous. In many cases, I think them not 
only erroneous, but mischievous; still they exist in men 
whom I know to be thoroughly in earnest, fearing God and 
loving Christ. And it seems to me to bea waste of time 
which we can ill afford, and a sort of quarrel, by the way, 
which our Christian vow of enmity against moral evil makes 
utterly unseasonable, when Christians suspend their great 
business and loosen the bond of their union with each other 
by venting fruitless regrets and complaints against one 
another’s errors, instead of laboring to lessen one another’s 
sins. For coldness of spirit, and negligence of our duty, 
and growing worldliness, are things which we should thank 
our friends for warning us against; but when they quarrel 
with our opinions, which we conscientiously hold, it merely 
provokes us to justify ourselves, and to insist that we are 
right and they wrong.” 

Very early in Arnold’s life at Laleham we find him 
remarking upon the lamentable narrowness and superficial- 
ity of general theological studies. To this we find him con- 
stantly recurring all through his life ; and in few fields did he 
labor more earnestly to work reforms. The most essential 
point in the studies of a clergyman, as indeed of every man 
and Christian, he held to be the knowledge of the Script- 
ures. This knowledge he separated, for convenience’ sake, 
into two departments,— knowledge of the contents of the 
Scriptures in themselves, and knowledge of their application 
to our own conditions. “ The intellectual means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Scriptures in themselves,” he says, 
“are, I suppose, philology, antiquities, and ancient history ; 
but the means of acquiring the knowledge of their right 
application are far more complex in their character: and it is 
precisely here, as I think, that the common course of theo- 
logical study is so exceedingly narrow, and therefore the 
mistakes committed in the application of the Scriptures are, 
as it seems to me, so frequent and so mischievous. As one 
great example of what I mean, I will instance the questions, 
which are now so much agitated, of Church authority and 
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Church government. It is just as impossible for a man to 
understand these questions without a knowledge of the 
great questions of law and government generally as it is to 
understand any matter that is avowedly political; and there- 
fore the politics of Aristotle and similar works are to me 
of a very great and direct use every day of my life, where- 
ever these questions are brought before me... . All that I 
would entreat of every man with whom I had any influence 
is, that if he read at all in the sense of studying he should 
read widely and comprehensively ; that he should not read 
exclusively or principally what is called divinity. Learning, 
as it is called, of this sort— when not properly mixed with 
that comprehensive study which alone deserves the name — 
is, I am satisfied, an actual mischief to a man’s mind; it 
impairs his simple common sense, and gives him no wisdom. 
It makes him narrow-minded, and fills him with absurdities ; 
and, while he is in reality grievously ignorant, it makes him 
consider himself a great divine. Let a man read nothing, if 
he will, except his Bible and Prayer-book and the chance 
reading of the day; but let him not, if he values the power 
of seeing truth and judging soundly, let him not read 
exclusively or predominantly the works of those who are 
called divines, whether they be those of the first four centu- 
ries, or those of the sixteenth, or those of the eighteenth or 
seventeenth. With regard to the Fathers, as they are called, 
I would advise those who have time, to read them deeply ; 
those who have less time, to read, at least, parts of them; 
but in all cases preserve the proportions of your reading. 
Read along with the Fathers, the writings of men of other 
times and of different powers of mind. Keep your view of 
men and things extensive, and depend upon it that a mixed 
knowledge is not a superficial one. As far as it goes, the views 
that it gives are true; but he who reads deeply in one class 
of writers only gets views which are almost sure to be 
perverted, and which are: not only narrow but false. Adjust 
your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclina- 
tion: this is perfectly free to every man; but whether that 
amount be large or small, let it be varied in its kind, and 
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widely varied. If I have a confident opinion on any one 
point connected with the improvement of the human mind, 
it is on this.” 

So important did this subject of theological studies appear 
to Arnold, that, in publishing his third volume of sermons, 
he thoroughly discussed it in a special Introduction. I 
should be glad to quote many of the rich passages with 
which this essay abounds, but I must content myself with a 
single one: “I would have the student never lay aside the 
greatest works of human genius, of whatever age or country ; 
they are not so numerous as to overwhelm him; and what- 
ever be his particular studies, some of these, whether phi- 
losophers, poets, or historians, should be always on his table, 
and daily in his hand, till his mind, catching a portion of 
their excellence, is able to work with tenfold power upon 
whatever subjects he may submit to it. And if for these 
great instructors he be content to leave unopened many of 
the volumes which are now thought so essential to theologi- 
cal learning, let him not be afraid of the results of his 
exchange. ... He may be well content to be ignorant even 
of Bull and Pearson, if he is thus enabled to become more 
intimately familiar with Bacon and Aristotle.” “It is noto- 
rious,” he said, in discussing the claims of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, “that a large portion of the clergy abstain habitu- 
ally upon principle from the study of politics.” A large 
knowledge of history is rare; a broad view of a great ques- 
tion like that of Roman Catholicism almost impossible under 
the circumstances. ‘ Their making the Thirty-nine Articles 
the text-book for a large portion of their theological reading 
accustoms them to look at religion controversially.” They 
learn only the arguments against the Romish Church, whose 
tenets are brought before their eyes in the most one-sided 
and offensive form. So influenced, they impart their preju- 
dices to their parishioners, “ whose ignorance is more com- 
plete, and their passions more violent; and thus a clamor is 
raised, powerful from the numbers that join it, and respecta- 
ble from the honesty of their motives, but worth nothing in 


determining the merits of the question, as the knowledge of 
3 
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those who raise it is so little proportioned to their zeal.” 
This, true of the attitude of the clergy towards the Roman 
Catholic question, is true of how much besides! “It is vain 
to deny,” he said, “that the Church of England clergy have 
been a party in the country, from Elizabeth’s time down- 
wards, opposed to the cause which in the main has been the 
cause of improvement.” 

Pertinent to this subject is his stinging rebuke of the 
“practical” men, who scout at liberal principles because 
they rest “on theory.” “It is false that experience sanc- 
tions existing institutions, and that theory alone objects to 
them. What is called theory is, in fact, a wider experience 
than that which pretends exclusively to the name. The 
practical man sets his own individual experience, limited in 
place and most span-like in duration, against that accumu- 
lated experience of many countries and all ages, whose con- 
clusions he calls a theory... . The effect of institutions can 
only be judged of after an experience far longer than the 
longest life of an individual; nor will one single specimen 
inform us how far local or temporary causes may have aggra- 
vated or softened their inherent properties. They must be 
watched from their origin to their extinction; their natural 
consequences must be distinguished from their accidental 
results; the experiment must be tried on various subjects in 
order to be satisfied that its operation is uniform, before we 
can be fairly said to judge of them from experience. But 
this true experience, furnishing, indeed, a safe and universal 
rule, is no other than what is often called theory; unattaina- 
ble to the vulgar, because it alike exceeds their persever- 
ance, their grasp of mind, and their capacities of discrimina- 
tion} and hated by the ignorant and low principled, because 
it is at once beyond their reach, and because its lessons offer 
no apology for institutions founded on injustice and sup- 
ported by selfishness and folly.” 

The disposition, always too common in the Church, to 
hinder and cramp reason in its just exercise, and the assump- 
tion of a natural warfare between reason and faith, were 
constantly receiving his sharp attacks. He writes to Stan- 
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ley: “It is not Scriptural but fanatical to oppose faith to 
reason. Faith is properly opposed to sense, and is the 
listening to the dictates of the higher part of our mind, to 
which alone God speaks, rather than the lower part of us, to 
which the world speaks. There is no end to the mischiefs 
done by that one very common and perfectly unscriptural 
mistake of opposing faith and reason, or whatever you choose 
to call the highest part of man’s nature. And this you will 
find that the Scripture never does, and observing this, cuts 
down at once all Pusey’s nonsense about rationalism; which, 
in order to be contrasted Scripturally with faith, must mean 
the following some lower part of our nature, whether sensual 
or intellectual; that is, some part which does not acknowl- 
edge God. But what he abuses as rationalism is just what 
the Scripture commends as knowledge, judgment, under- 
standing, and the like; that is, not the following a merely 
intellectual part of our nature, but the sovereign part; that 
is, the moral reason acting under God, and using, so to 
speak, the telescope of faith for objects too distant for its 
naked eye to discover. And to this is opposed, in Scriptural 
language, folly and idolatry and blindness, and other such 
terms of rep’ wf. According to Pusey, the forty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah is rationalism; and the man who bowed 
down to the stock of a tree was a humble man, who did not 
inquire but believed. But if Isaiah be right, and speak the 
words of God, then Pusey, and the man who bowed down 
to the stock of a tree, should learn that God is not served 
by folly.” “It were better,” he says in another place, “ to 
oppose reason to passion than to faith. ... Reason is the 
means whereby we attain to faith, and escape the devil wor- 
ship of idolatry.” 

“Men,” he said, “in their zeal for their own articles of 
faith, have insisted on their necessity in the first place; and 
then, if these cannot be proved beyond dispute from Script- 
ure, they call in tradition or the voice of antiquity to assist 
in establishing their truth. ... Whereas the true way of 
reasoning reverses this order; it assumes nothing before- 
hand as to the necessity of this or that doctrine, but exam- 
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ines carefully the view of Christianity which God himself 
has given.” Living through the heat of the Oxford move- 
ment, there was, of course, no spirit with which he was 
brought into more frequent conflict than that of a false 
reverence for antiquity. “Men have been so blinded by 
their reverence for antiquity,’ he wrote, “as to substitute 
the primitive Church, such as it actually existed, in the 
place of that perfect Church which never has yet existed, 
but which Christ designed as our standard of excellence, 
and the object of all our endeavors to accomplish ; and, by a 
cunning mixture of truth with falsehood,. . . they have 
labored to make us rest contented with our present state, by 
saying that nothing new can now be discovered in Chris- 
tianity, and that we have nothing to do but to follow those 
primitive ages which, as being nearer in time to the Apos- 
tles, must have been better acquainted with their doctrines 
than we can pretend to be.” “No thing,” he says, pursuing 
the same subject, “has ever been more pernicious to the 
growth of human virtue and happiness than the habit of 
looking backwards rather than forwards for our model of 
excellence.” It is so in the individual life, so in civiliza- 
tion, so in the Church, so in the State. “The antiquity of 
an institution does not afford a presumption in favor of its 
excellence ; and, instead of idle language about holding fast 
to the laws of our ancestors, our constant object should be 
to carry on those successive improvements to which all that 
is good in them is owing; not to dote upon the productions 
of our childhood, but to labor to bring them to the perfection 
of the ripest wisdom of manhood.” 

He denied that what people call the primitive Church, 
much more the ante-Nicene Church generally, is any better 
authority, per se, than the Roman Church or the Greek 
Church. “ The writers of the first four, or of the first seven, 
centuries have an authority, just as the scholiasts and 
ancient commentators have. Some of them, and in some 
points, are of weight singly; the agreement of many of them 
is of much weight; the agreement of almost all of them 
would have great weight. In this sense I acknowledge 
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their authority ; and it would be against all sound principles 
of criticism to deny it. But if by authority is meant a 
decisive authority—a judgment which may not be ques- 
tioned,—then the claim of authority in such a sense, for any 
man or set of men, is either a folly or a revelation. Such 
an authority is not human, but divine. If any man pretends 
to possess it, let him show God’s clear warrant for his pre- 
tension, or he must be regarded as a deceiver or a madman.” 
For all slavery to the principle of authority, whether of the 
Papist to Rome, the Tractarian to Nice, or the common 
Orthodoxy to the confessions of the Reformation, he had the 
same words. He disliked Articles and whatever implied 
that Christian doctrine had some other end than that of 
practical improvement,—the bringing of doctrine “to de- 
liver theorems instead of motives and principles of life.” 
“You will find,” he writes, “that all the.‘false doctrines 

spoken of by the Apostles are doctrines of sheer wickedness; 
that their counterpart in modern times is to be found in the 
Anabaptists of Munster, or the Fifth Monarchy Men, or in 
mere secular High Churchmen, or hypocritical Evangelicals, 
—in those who make Christianity minister to lust, or to 
covetousness, or to ambition; not in those who interpret 
Scripture to the best of their conscience and ability, be their 
interpretation ever so erroneous.” He dwelt upon the folly 
of making sameness of opinion, instead of principle, a basis 
of religious unity: “* The mistaking a false unity for the true 
one, a unity of form and opinion for the union of spirit and 
faith.” “The very notion of an extensive society implies a 
proportionate laxity in its points of union. There is a 
choice between entire agreement with a very few, or general 
agreement with many, or agreement in some particular 
points with all; but entire agreement with many, or general 
agreement with all, are things impossible. Two individuals 
might possibly agree in three hundred articles of religion ; 
but as they add to their own numbers, they must diminish 
that of their articles, unless they can prevent their associates 
from exercising their own understandings.” He shows how 
the making such and such opinions the criterion of sound 
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membership led to the forgeries and numberless “ pious 
frauds” in the early centuries of the Church, and that the 
same policy must always involve the same terrible risks. 
The careless and the ignorant—those who have not the 
ability nor the desire to inquire into truth —are those who 
will seruple at no amount of popular professions, carrying 
into the religious life the spirit of the world, and filling the 
Church with unreality. The conservatism which labors to 
keep things as they are, for no other reason in the world 
than that they are as they are, was to him of all things the 
most hateful. “Conservatism in his mouth,” writes Dean 
Stanley, “was... the symbol of an evil, against which his 
whole life, public and private, was one continued struggle.” 
“ There is nothing so revolutionary,” he said, “ because there 
is nothing so unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the 
strain to keep things fixed, when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress; and the cause of all 
the evils of the world may be traced to that natural but 
most deadly error of human indolence and corruption, that 
our business is to preserve and not to improve.” The great 
feature of his educational policy was to make his pupils 
think for themselves. He had a strong belief in the general 
union of moral and intellectual excellence, and said that he 
had ever found that it was thoughtlessness which went to 
evil, while thought and manliness were united with faith 
and goodness. “May God grant to my sons,” was his 
prayer, “if they live to manhood, an unshaken love of truth, 
and a firm resolution to follow it for themselves.” 


Epwin D. MEAp. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR BEDOUINS: WHAT CAN WE DO WITH 
THEM? 


When that steady friend of the Indian, Bishop Whipple, 
came to Washington, to plead for the rights of the red man, 
Secretary Stanton said: “What does the Bishop want? 
If he has come here to tell us that this government is guilty 
of gross crimes in its dealings with the Indians, we all 
know that is true. Tell him that the United States Govern- 
ment never redresses any wrongs until the people demand 
it; and, when he can reach the heart of the people, these 
wrongs will end.” The sturdy and sham-hating Secretary 
was right. Among a free people, a just and lasting settle- 
ment of any great question is not possible, unless first there 
is an intelligent and trustworthy public opinion. This is 
as true of the Indian problem as of any other. So the most 
direct way to secure the red man justice is to place before 


people’s minds the exact facts and conditions upon which 
a righteous public sentiment must rest. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, our fathers came face 
to face with the Indian. Three modes of treatment were 
then possible. These savage neighbors could be destroyed. 
They could be banished. They could be civilized. In 
fact, all three methods were tried. Some of the most 
powerful of the New England tribes perished in wars, 
whose justice, we, who have only the conqueror’s story, 
cannot determine. Other tribes, stripped of their posses- 
sions, were sent westward. The Stockbridges — who once 
owned a large part of Western Massachusetts, — who early 
rose above coarse savagery, and who stood manfully by the 
colonists in the struggle of the Revolution—have been 
pushed from one home to another, until a remnant now 
occupies a reservation in Wisconsin, with soil so poor and 
cold, that their agent reports “that a white man could not 
get a living from it.” On the prairies there are Delawares, 
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Senecas, Oneidas,— tribes which have made half the long 
journey from the Atlantic-to the Pacific, without finding 
any sure rest to their feet. Missionary labor was not 
lacking. In 1646, John Eliot began to preach to the 
Indians of Massachusetts, and so successfully, that twenty- 
nine years later there were in that State eleven hundred 
praying Indians. These poor folks were peaceable and 
friendly. They adopted the habits of civilized life, — built 
houses, cultivated-land, gathered schools, joined churches, 
and lived worthy of their profession. But the terrible 
King Philip’s war ruined this hopeful experiment. Goaded 
by their suspicions and fears, the whites inflicted every 
indignity upon these helpless people. Yoked neck to neck, 
they were hurried to Boston, to answer unfounded charges. 
In the fancied security of their own homes, they were 
aroused by the hum of musket-balls, bringing wounds and 
death. Finally, whole villages, torn from comfortable 
homes, were transported to the bleak shores of Deer 
Island. Very pathetic was the plaint of some of them:, 
“We are not sorry for what we leave behind, but we are 
sorry that the English have driven us from our praying to 
God. We did begin to understand a little of praying to 
God.” What wonder if a few turned with savage hate 
upon their oppressors! What wonder that the rest came 
back from their dreary exile, without heart or hope, to sink 
into shiftless, though not unkindly, hangers-on, upon a pros- 
perous community! Any candid student must admit that 
our first experiment in Indian civilization failed, because 
our fathers were not patient enough and just enough. In 
the stress of mighty danger, there was no intelligent public 
opinion to give that experiment efficient support. 





The problem of two centuries ago is the problem of 
to-day. In the United States there are three hundred 
thousand Indians. What shall we do with them? One 
thing we cannot do,— we cannot banish them to new soil. 
The tide of population from the Atlantic, pressing them 
westward, is met by a fresh tide from the Pacific, pressing 
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them eastward. They are like deer at bay, surrounded by 
the circle of the hunters. Says the Indian report of 1873: 
“ The progress of our industrial enterprise has left the Indian 
without resource. Had the United States not been 
extended beyond the frontier of 1867, all the Indians 
would have found beyond it an inexhaustible supply of 
food and clothing. Even in 1872, the Indian might have 
hope of life. But another five years will reduce those of 
Dakota and Montana to absolute and habitual suffering.” 
The Indian problem has reached a stage where it must be 
settled. Perpetual removals are no longer possible. The 
savage must meet his fate, whether it be life or death, 
where he is. 


You talk with a frontiers-man, and his solution is ready: 
“The only thing to do with an Indian is to exterminate 
him. He is a dirty, vicious, treacherous brute. You must 
wipe him out, sir.” Even in Christian New England, one 
sometimes hears the echo of this horrible sentiment. Now, 
to say nothing about the right to shelter and food, which 
the descendants of the original owners of the soil might be 
supposed to have, and not to count the dreadful cost in 
treasure and blood, which such a process of extermination 
would involve, definitely to propose the annihilation, 
whether by violence, disease, or starvation, of three hundred 
thousand human beings is something so absolutely heathen- 
ish, that every thoughtful person turns from it with horror. 
Out on those far-off plains, extermination may look to be 
something unreal and impersonal, and we may talk about 
it lightly and airily, as we would of some startling scene in 
a melodrama; but let one family of these “dirty, vicious, 
treacherous brutes” be starving in any New England 
village, and how soon the word of malediction would 
change to the deed of charity! No! Extermination, 
whether slow or swift, of myriads of men, women, and 
children means unutterable and immeasurable woe. It is 
no solution at all of the problem, only a brutal evasion of 


it. Itis a word a Christian people should be ashamed to 
speak. 
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To attempt honestly the civilization of the Indian , — to 
attempt it, whatever the discouragements; to attempt it, 
no matter how many our failures; and to attempt it, so 
long as there is one tribe, or one man, for whom we are 
responsible, —this, for a Christian people, is the only 
possible course. . But the Indian is incapable of civiliza- 
tion is the objection which comes back with wearisome 
iteration. All this talk about good Indians, and the power 
of kindness over them, is the weak sentimentality of parlor 
philanthropists. It is the, old story,—shifting off the 
burden of our plain duty, by casting contempt upon 
another’s —if you please exaggerated — benevolence. The 
Indian, you say, is a savage in grain,—a man of the wilds. 
Do what you will with him, he goes back to his wigwam 
and his canoe, and leaves behind the delights of civilization 
as easily as he throws off its garments. As though all 
races were not once savage in yrain,—men of the wilds, 
more familiar with the instruments of warfare and the 
chase than with the tools of peaceful industry. As though 
we, Saxon oppressors that we are, were not once as filthy, 
as cruel, and as impatient of restraint as any Sioux or 
Comanche of them all. As though, indeed, all races did 
not climb from lower to higher life by slow and uncertain 
steps. 

In face of this persistent sophism, which has dogged the 
red man, let it be said, once for all, that the question of his 
capacity for civilization is no question at all. Nothing but 
pure ignorance permits any one to entertain it. The best 
proof of capacity is achievement. There are civilized 
Indians. And, if whites, in their relations with Indians, 
could temper power with simple justice and large wisdom, 
in ten years there would not be a tribe within our borders 
which had not taken at least the first tottering infant steps 
in that path whose goal is knowledge, refinement, and virtue. 
It is our selfishness trampling upon clear rights; it is our 
greed on smallest pretexts rending asunder solemn treaties, 
which is the one fatal bar to Indian improvement. All 
the rest—the dirt, the laziness, the revolting cruelty, the 
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fascination of the wilds—might be overcome. If Chris- 
tians could only learn to be Christians! Is this strong 
language? Very well, it is plain truth. 

What constitutes civilization? Is it living in comfort, 
having good houses and furniture, wearing decent garments ? 
Then twenty thousand Indian families, deserting the tra- 
ditional wigwam, have reared and occupy humble homes, 
and wear the attire of civilized life. Is it earning support 
by regular and honest industry? Then twenty-six thousand 
savages, heads of families, last year, by faithful toil, made 
no inconsiderable addition to the great material resources of 
the United States. Is it interest in education? Then in 
three hundred and fifty schools, eleven thousand Indian 
children are being led out of darkness into light. Is it 
capacity of self-control? A visitor to a settlement of 
Oneidas, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, reports, that while these 
people, in respect to houses, schools, churches, agricultural 
implements, and the like, are on a par with their white 
neighbors, their quiet, peaceable, and orderly demeanor on 
Sunday puts to shame the average frontier-town. Is it 
attachment to religion? There are in this Union twenty- 
seven thousand Indians, who are members of Christian 
churches, and who do as much credit to their profession as 
their white brethren. Is it power and willingness to deal 
with larger than merely personal interests? In the official 
report of a visiting committee to the Indian Territory 
occur these remarkable words: “ We were deeply interested 
in a visit to the Cherokee Legislature, convened at Tele- 
quah. We were kindly received in a joint session of both 
houses, and witnessed a display of talents, ability, and 
intelligence, and dignity in the management of business 
becoming any legislative body of whites.” If, then, habits 
of decent life and labor, if support of schools and churches, 
if self-government and tribal government make men civ- 
ilized, then there are civilized Indians,—a hundred thou- 
sand of them. 

But some one asks for special instances of Indian improve- 
ment, in confirmation of this general assertion. The 
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demand is reasonable. Take the nearest example. In the 
State of New York there are five thousand Indians. They 
are the descendants of the once famous Six Nations, of 
whom it is not too much to say that their name is written 
in letters of blood and fire on frontier history. Scarcely a 
century ago it was gravely stated, in a formal paper, “that 
these Indians are such an ignorant and barbarous people, 
that they are incapable of being civilized, or brought over 
to Christianity,” just as to-day many a one says the same 
thing of their brethren in Dakota or Arizona. Fortunately, 
there were men who thought differently; and the State 
wisely guaranteed to these people eighty-six thousand 
fertile acres, and to their children the benefit of her public 
school system. Note the results. These tribes have 
emerged from the perishing class. Instead of dwindling, 
they steadily increase. Not waiting, with sullen apathy, to 
be overwhelmed by the advancing tide of higher life, they 
have welcomed the habits of civilized people. They culti- 
vate as much soil as our average New England farmers; 
and to such purpose, that in 1876 they raised grain to the 
amount of one hundred and sixty bushels to every family. 
One Seneca Indian sold two thousand dollars’ worth of 
fruit, the product of his own orchards. They live in good 
houses, send their children to the public schools, build 
churches and support them, and, upon an emergency, can 
supply a valuable staff officer to the Lieutenant-General of 
the United States army. If this is not civilization, what 
is it? Yet, thus much has simple justice and the granting 
of equal privileges done in a few generations for savages, 
who were once counted the fiercest and most untameable 
of their race. 

Go, in imagination, to the distant Indian Territory, “ that 
paradise of the red man,” as Bishop Whipple terms it. 
Here are sixty thousand civilized Indians, — Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Seminoles, —names how 
familiar in the records of Southern war! names of what 
dread in how many a Southern household scarcely fifty 
years ago! These Indians are no longer barbarians. No- 
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body would pretend it. They wear our costume. All have 
comfortable homes, decently furnished. Some have elegant 
homes, in which you find carpets, sewing-machines, pianos, 
pictures, and all the paraphernalia of advanced American 
life. The United States Official Report states that the 
Indians of this Territory raised, in 1872, five times as much 
grain as was raised in any other Territory; and that the 
farms and improvements were twice as valuable as those of 
any other. At the National Fair, at St. Louis, the Creeks, 
in free competition with white producers, took three pre- 
miums for the best specimens of cotton. Put, now, in a 
condensed form, the actual condition and achievements of 
these children of a race, said to be incapable of progress; 
then look at it, until you take in the full meaning of its 
testimony. Here, in round numbers, are sixty thousand 
Indians. They cultivate two hundred thousand acres of 
land. From those acres they raise two million bushels of 
grain, one hundred and eighty thousand bushels of vege- 
tables, and one hundred and forty thousand tons of hay. 
From their woodlands they cut six millions of feet of lum- 
ber, and they own more than a million of domestic animals 
(a number greater than is owned in twenty-six of our 
States and Territories). Turn from material achievements, 
to see if there are any tokens of mental and spiritual 
advancement. As these people are not barbarians, so, 
too, they are not heathen. They support two hundred and 
eight schools. They have eighty-five churches, with twelve 
thousand members. A competent witness gives it as his 
opinion, that these Indians, in the three qualities of indus- 
try, frugality, and sobriety, will bear comparison with an 
equal population taken bodily out of any agricultural dis- 
trict in the Southern or border States. The Indian Report 
of 1869, written when these tribes had scarcely emerged 
out of that civil war whose bitterness and demoralizing 
power they had known to the full, speaks in these striking 
terms: “ Their condition, socially and politically, will bear 
favorable comparison with that of the white settlers upon 
the borders of Texas and Arkansas, and” — mark it — “ the 
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laws are more respected, and. better enforced among these 
people than among their white neighbors.” 

There is no need of exaggeration. No wise person could 
wish to invest these people with romantic and unreal 
virtues, or ascribe to them an improbable excellence. No 
doubt there are less agreeable features to contemplate. 
Strange if there were not. Very likely, in the best of 
their settlements, there is much indolence, much vice, and 
some crime. But must one travel all the way to the Indian 
Territory to discover these evils? Or if, perchance, in the 
dark retreats of Boston and New York, true savages with 
barbarian instincts lurk, does any one, on that account, 
doubt the possibility of Christian life in these great cities? 
Grant, if any one affirms it, that, compared with European 
and American standards, this civilization is not high civil- 
ization, still it remains true, that, in all human history, 
there is scarcely an instance of progress out of barbarism 
so rapid, so entire, and so satisfactory as that which, in less 
than a century, has transformed one hundred thousand 
savages — living in wigwams or huts; lurking in thickets, 
tomahawks and scalping-knives in their hands, to destroy 
the unwary —into law-abiding and Christian people. And 
the unvarnished and unexaggerated fact is, that scant 
justice, a fair opportunity in life, only moderate protection 
from the greed and violence of unprincipled men, and the 
active efforts of Christian teachers and missionaries to foster 
industry, knowledge, and virtte, have carried these of 
old time fierce barbarians far up in the scale of mental 
and spiritual manhood. But admit this, the soberest con- 
clusion possible, and you admit everything. If these 
Indians are capable of civilization, all Indians, under 
proper conditions, are capable of it. To those, therefore, 
who say that an Indian cannot be civilized, we point to 
one hundred thousand Indians, already far advanced in the 
arts of life, self-supporting, self-respecting, learning to value 
education, learning to crave the comforts and even the 
luxuries of refined life,—to thousands of Indians, bowing, 
like ourselves, in Christian churches, to worship the same 
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God, and to learn to follow the same Master. If anybody 
does not know these things, it is his own fault. They are 
an open secret, outspread, year after year, upon the pages of 
official reports. Most effectually do they dispose of the 
foolish assertion, that men,—immortal beings,— because, 
forsooth, the color of their skin is not white, are incapable 
of that great advancing life of industry, of enterprise, of 
knowledge, and of virtue, proper to our humanity. 


So much for the results in the past of scanty justice and 
humanity. We emphasize the word past. For, however 
faithfully the good work may have been continued in these 
latter days, its initiation must, in all fairness, be placed to 
the credit of a former generation. But what of the 
present? As clearly, within the last dozen years, there 
has been a revival of interest, and a revival of conscience, 
in respect to the red man, and our duties to him. The 
origin of this revival may be traced, in part, to that great 
act of justice, the emancipation of the blacks, which tended 
to fix the attention of thoughtful persons upon our relations 
to all dependent people. Still more, this revival originated 
in the emergencies of the times. The construction of the 
great Continental Railroad, and the discovery, at various 
points in the trans-Mississippi country, of rich mining 
regions, brought the people of the United States—and 
not a few hunters and trappers—into contact with that 
great horde of savages, wliose home was the vast plains.of 
the extreme West, and whose only support was the almost 
innumerable herds of bison which roamed over those plains. 
This revival was the opposite of romantic or sentimental. 
It was fed, not by a perusal of Cooper, but by a study of 
the dry yet suggestive details of official reports, in which 
not one feature of Indian sloth, cruelty, or degradation 
was withheld. The practical outcome of that revival. was 
what is familiarly called President Grant’s peace policy. 
To what extent that policy originated in the President’s 
own mind, or was the result of the recommendations of 
the Committee of Congress, appointed in 1867, to examine 
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into the condition of the Indian tribes, it is impossible 
to say. But that, during the eight years of his administra- 
tion, General Grant adhered to it with steady fidelity is 
generally admitted. And, when the transient heats of the 
time shall cool, this uniform spirit of justice and humanity 
toward a helpless people will shed a pure lustre upon his 
memory. This policy may be defined to be an honest 
effort, by peaceful methods, to withhold the Indian from 
hostility; to instruct him in the employments and arts 
of civilized life; to replace in his mind heathen supersti- 
tions by Christian faith and practices, and thus to lift him 
to a position in which he shall be fit for full citizenship,— 
owning his own land, receiving as others the protection, 
and bearing as others the burdens and penalties of law. 

Of this peace policy, five salient features may be noted. 
In the first place, the Indian tribes have been put in charge 
—not of the War Office, but of the Department of the 
Interior; and this, not because military men are, on the 
whole, less disposed than others to render justice and 
kindness, but because an army, from its very intent, and 
especially from the material which fills its ranks, is an 
unfit instrument for the advancement of a savage people 
in the arts of peace. What the Austrian explorer said of 
the French colonies applies here,— No industrial progress 
where there is too much clank of the sabre! In the second 
place, all just means have been used to bring tribes into 
reservations of moderate extent, where support must depend 
more upon the plough and the reaper than upon the rifle 
and the fishing-rod. This is according to the philosophy 
of human progress. Man begins a hunter, and too often a 
robber. The next stage is pastoral life. Then follows 
the tilling of the soil. So the moment our American 
Bedouin settles down to agriculture, he makes two vast 
leaps forward. In the third place, it has more clearly 
established the principle, that annuities already due Indians, 
or any sums which shall be appropriated by Congress to 
Indians, shall more largely be devoted to the establishment 
of influences permanently elevating. Seed and farmers’ 
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tools are given to encourage agriculture. Comely and 
durable houses are built to discourage migratory life. 
School-houses are erected, books provided, teachers sent, 
to create new and higher desires. In the fourth place, the 
great religious sects have been enlisted in the work. To 
each of these bodies, special tribes have been assigned ; 


and it is understood that they will suggest suitable persons 
to act as agents, and supplement the government work by 
educational and religious influences furnished by them. 
This is a striking feature of the peace policy. The per- 
sons in charge of Indians, at any rate, are selected because 
of their supposed mental and moral fitness; and if bad men 
occasionally get into posts of duty, and cheat their clients, 
it is not the fault of the system, but of a careless appli- 
vation of it. Again, just to the degree that the religious 
bodies enter with zeal into the work will an intelligent 
idea of the real condition of the Indians be diffused, and a 
healthy public sentiment grow up. In the fifth place, the 
President selects, from men eminent for their practical 
wisdom and philanthropy, a Board of Commissioners, who, 
serving without pay, shall exercise in Indian affairs advisory 
and supervisory powers. And these five methods are adopted, 
to the end that, as speedily as possible, an Indian may 
become, in the eye of the law, a man, with all the rights 
and privileges which should belong to him as an individual. 
To-day government does not recognize a private Indian, 
but only the tribe of which he is a member. To-day an 
Indian owns no land; he is simply a fraction of a tribe 
which owns land. To-day an Indian has no rights which he 
can maintain in our courts of law. To-day an Indian may 
rob an Indian, or kill him; or a white man may cheat an 
Indian, or hunt him to death: and it is difficult to say what 
is the remedy, if not private revenge. Could anything be 
worse? Under such conditions, are not bloody wrongs and 
bloody reprisals daily possibilities? And is not the induce- 
ment to an Indian to be honest, to be peaceable, and to be 
industrious reduced to its lowest terms? The sooner 


Indians, can be prepared to give up tribal relations, and 
5 ? 
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become citizens of the United States, the better. And that 
the peace policy, from the beginning, has clearly seen the 
necessity of such a step, and steadily pressed forward to it, 
should have saved it from those sneers about sentimentality 
in which many, who should know better, have indulged. 


Pass now from the theory to the practical working of the 
peace policy. At the outset it is to be observed, that it had 
to deal with an entirely new set of conditions. The Six 
Nations, the tribes of the Indian Territory, the Shawnees, 
the Miamis, and, indeed, all the red men who make up the 
civilized one hundred thousand in the United States, had 
confronted civilization for two centuries. They were 
familiar with its aspects; they understood the tremendous 
elements of power which it wielded; they had come to 
know that there was no escape from annihilation except 
through a desertion of the ways of their fathers. But the 
Indians of the plains had been touched only by the outmost 
fringe of civilization. They knew of its virtues and its 
power only through hunters and trappers almost as savage 
as they. Thus the peace policy had to do with some of the 
wildest tribes on this continent, who had been accustomed, 
from time immemorial, to a roving life, whose instinct was 
to spurn all control, and who had gained from the whites 
nothing but memories of bad faith, and new and revolting 
forms of cruelty, to add to their native and almost untam- 
able fierceness. All of these tribes despised habits of 
industry. Some were so supremely ignorant of agriculture 
that they could not conceive for what purpose seed was 
sown. Add now that on the frontier are many bad men, 
whose interest it is to keep the Indian ignorant and hostile, 
and multitudes of, honest men, whose prejudices and fears 
make them terribly unjust: consider, too, how hard it is, 
under any system, to find agents who shall be wise and 
capable, and at the same time honest and self-sacrificing ; 
and one sees, that amidst such obstacles, slow and doubtful 
success was all which could be expected. 

Some striking results, however, have followed the adop- 
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tion of the peace policy. At any rate, it has justified its 
name; it has promoted peace. During the last seven 
years, only two considerable outbreaks have disturbed the 
tranquillity of the frontier, — the frantic rising of a handful 
of Modoes, and the defiant revolt of Sitting Bull. Neither 
of these, it will be admitted, were occasioned by too great, 
but by too little adherence to the principles. of justice and 
forbearance. In 1876, there were seventy-three agencies, 
having under more or less close supervision over two 
hundred thousand Indians. These wards of the nation 
ranged all the way from the most civilized tribes down to 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, and Blackfeet, 
names which come even now with a wild flavor to the lips, 
and smack more of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife 
than of the plough or the school; yet seventy-two of 
these agencies report perfect peace in their borders; and, 
in the seventy-third, the breach of peace amounts only to 
this, that a dozen Indians, in a fit of intoxication, killed the 
trader and his two assistants, who supplied the whiskey 
which put fire into their wild blood, — hardly a greater 
outrage than may happen any day in the slums of any one 
of our large cities. A few cases of sudden and generally 
unpremeditated violence may be added; and then you have 
the whole story of that class of crime among two hundred 
thousand Indians, confronted by twice that number of not 
always over-scrupulous whites. 

But peace is not the sole result of this policy. In sixty- 
nine of the agencies, there are Indians who have abandoned 
the dress and habits of savage life. In some, only here 
and there one; in others. many; in a few, all. Sixty-three 
agencies report that members of their tribes are steadily 
engaged in farming. Most of the tribes have schools; 
many have churches. One thousand Indians learned to 
read last year. Twenty-seven thousand are church-mem- 
bers. And, when one considers what an abandonment of 
old superstitions and old habits of life church-membership 
indicates, the fact is significant. And over and above all 
special facts, and perhaps more important than all special 
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facts, is the general fact, that the idea is getting entrance 
into the savage mind that the days of wild freedom are 
about numbered, and that industry and settled life —in fine, 
civilization —is coming to be a stern necessity. The offi- 
cial Report sums up by saying, that of the two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand Indians in the United States, 
one hundred thousand may be called civilized, one hun- 
dred thousand semi-civilized, while seventy-five thousand 
have not as yet been gathered into reservations. Of 
the whole number, hardly ten thousand are in any 
sense hostile; while the rest are at peace, and would 
gladly remain so. And, in justice to the innocent, it 
should be stated that, almost without exception, those 
acts of ferocious cruelty and of revolting wrongs to female 
captives, which figure so largely in books of the frontier, 
and which tend to create bitterness towards all Indians, are 
the acts of this insignificant fraction of the race. 


Would that we could get behind these cold figures, and 
see the living facts which these figures record, —the slow 
growth of degraded human beings out of filth, indolence, 
and violence into better life! Here are the Sioux. The 
general idea is, that they are an altogether fierce, sullen, 
intractable, treacherous race. The distinguished members 
of the Sioux Commission dissent. They say that they are 
one of the finest tribes of Indians on this continent; that 
once they were friends; that even now not one-sixth of 
them have been driven by bitter wrongs into hostility. Of 
one village of eighteen hundred of these people, this is the 
story: All wear citizen’s dress, and live in decent houses. 
Eight hundred can read and write. One hundred and fif- 
teen children are in school. Four churches, with three 
hundred and fifty members, are supported. To which their 
agent adds,—almost without exception every able-bodied 
Indian works ; and those who work most are most respected. 
The church Indians stand firmly by their faith, and by word 
and practice endeavor to lead others to the gospel light. In 
another little Sioux village, one hundred heads of families 
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have taken homesteads under the law of the United States. 
They have married their wives after the Christian manner, 
live on their own farms, pay their taxes promptly, obey 
strictly the laws, and give no cause of offence. As much as 
this cannot be said of all branches of this great tribe. But 
it can be said, that twenty-five thousand Sioux are to-day 
living on their lawful reservations, and minding their own 
business, and at least looking toward civilization. Here 
again are the Chippewas of Minnesota, six thousand strong. 
Ten years ago the report was, These are a roving people, in 
a low and degraded condition ; living by hunting and fishing, 
and it is feared by no little stealing, and are much demoral- 
ized by contact with vicious whites. In ten brief years, 
these low and degraded Chippewas have settled down into 
orderly, decent living, industrious, moral, — yes, and God- 
fearing communities. Their minister, who has given his life 
to them, warmly writes, “Our Chippewas have never im- 
brued their hands with white blood. Though deeply 
wronged, though left literally to starve for want of that of 
which they have been fleeced, they have stood by govern- 
ment and fought for government. Had they not been the 
most patient of people, they would have risen against their 
plunderers, and died to the last man.” Of the children, he 
says, “A better set of children in a school than our pupils, I 
never saw.” These examples are favorable ones. Cer- 
tainly. For that they were chosen,—not to show what 
stupidity, carelessness, and selfish greed can do, but what 
real sagacity and Christian spirit have accomplished and can 
again accomplish. Still, in the whole seventy-three agencies 
there is scarcely one where there is not to be discerned some 
little ray of light piercing the darkness, to prophesy a com- 
ing day. 

And now let it be freely admitted, that in respect to the 
later efforts for Indian improvement, as in respect to the 
earlier efforts, these favorable statements, though coming 
from a source not usually infected with enthusiasm, viz., 
United States Official Reports, may be too hopeful. Prob- 
ably, if you were to go into the best of the Indian towns, 
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you would find more indolence and more vice than would 
be quite cheering. Certainly from all these tribes there 
drift into our frontier towns dirty, drunken, vicious red 
men, who are the merest wrecks of humanity. But, to-day, 
do not white men come to our doors as shiftless, as dirty, as 
given to drink, as dangerous, as any Indian of them all? 
And despite all that, despite tramps who bring terror to 
lonely women and secluded homes, despite dangerous say- 
ages who lurk in dark corners and dens of great cities, do 
we not hold the white man capable of civilization? And do 
we not. refuse to be judged by these waifs and drift-wood, 
which the refluent wave of human progress has left 
stranded? Might we not grant what we ourselves ask, and 
judge of the capacity of the red man by those who stay at 
home and cultivate their acres, and support their families, 
and worship their God in peace? Very likely the truth de- 
mands that we should see darker shadows, and admit that 
even in the so-called peaceful tribes there grow up young 
warriors, in whose veins courses the untamable blood of 
their ancestors, who cannot teach their wild hearts to sub- 
mit to restraint, who slip out from the reservations and be- 
come outlaws, and, as outlaws, commit nameless horrors. 
Very likely there are such. Few, however, in comparison 
with the whole. But what inference shall we draw? How 
wide? How inclusive? Three-quarters of a century ago 
Wellington’s veterans, the soldiers of Christian England, 
stormed several Spanish cities. Then ensued scenes of 
rapine, of violence, of unbridled and wholesale lust which 
the pen refuses to describe. Yet, on account of these ex- 
ceptional horrors, we do not deny England her high seat 
among civilized people. Shall we discriminate against the 
race which has had little advantages, and because one per 
cent., or at most two, break loose from the new bonds, and 
relapse into savagery, pronounce the policy of peace and 
steady kindness and justice sheer imbecility? Establish as 
trenchant limitations as you please, still it remains true, that 
the peace policy has proved that the Indians of the plains 
can be civilized, and that if the process of extermination is 
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not replaced by that of civilization, it is because a Christian 
people despises the duty which lies at its door. 


What now, outside the native and inherited fierceness 
and waywardness of Indian character, stands in the way of 
the success of any policy, peace or otherwise, which seeks 
the advancement of the wild men of the .plains? One 
thing, — injustice. Injustice! in spirit ever the same; in 
form, protean. Injustice! in the first place, taking the shape 
of petty wrongs, perpetually exasperating a brave, high- 
spirited, and revengeful race. An Indian, like every other 
savage, is a grown-up child, in whom a child’s carelessness 
of consequences is wedded to the strong passions of a man. 
His temptation is to act upon first impulse. Now, when 
your rights are trampled upon, and your property stolen, 
and you have no hope of peaceable redress, what is your 
first impulse? To right yourself with your own strong arm. 
That is the very feeling of the Indian. But if he follow 
it, no matter what the provocation, farewell to peace, fare- 
well to progress! Red Cloud, the great chief of the North- 
ern Sioux, looking from his encampment across the river, 
sees white men cutting hay and felling trees on the land | 
which had just been secured to him by solemn treaty; and 
he says, “I learned, when I was in the States, that, if a man 
cut hay or wood on another’s land, he had to pay for it. 
Why can’t I get pay for my wood and hay?” To be sure, 
why not? For no reason, except that there was no court on 
earth before which he could come to get justice. The In- 
dians of Fort Berthold cut and piled on the banks of the 
Missouri five hundred cords of wood, hoping to turn an 
honest penny by the sale of the same to steamboats; but, 
when the captains took it, without giving so much as 
thanks, the Indians were somewhat shaken in their faith in 
the value of labor. Would not you, my reader, have been 
a trifle discouraged? The agent, appointed Dy our Associa- 
tion, writes that the Utes are very friendly Indians; but 
that they understand the terms of their treaty, and cannot 
be fooled. If he has any trouble, it will be on account of 
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whites, who will encroach upon their lands. These wrongs 
may not separately look large. But multiply them a hun- 
dred-fold, let them occur constantly, and with no hope of 
redress, and would they not try a saint’s temper, much more 
an Indian’s, who, like Rob Roy’s Highlander, is “ not famous 
for that gude gift” ? 

These petty injuries may deepen into mighty wrongs, 
which make the red man feel that he can find justice no- 
where. Take the Black Hill question, as being nearest to 
us both in time and interest. Three years ago, the great 
tribe of fifty thousand Sioux was peaceable, with the 
exception of a little band under Sitting Bull, variously 
estimated at five hundred to a thousand braves, encamped 
near the head-waters of the Missouri. This chief had re- 
fused to enter into treaty relations, saying with bitter irony, 
“ That when the United States would send a man who could 
tell the truth, he should be glad to see him.” But he was 
too weak in resources to attempt much, and was forced to 
be content with raids upon his tribal foes, — the Crows and 
Pawnees, —and was sure to be crushed or driven over the 
border, as soon as government seriously took him in hand. 
What has changed this hopeful condition of affairs? The 
unjust appropriation of the Black Hills. This tract of 
country had been secured to the Sioux by as solemn a com- 
pact as man can frame,—secured after Red Cloud had stated 
the nature of former injuries, and how “the railroad had 
passed through his country, and paid for his land nothing, — 
no, not so much as a brass ring!” The valleys, too, which 
ran up among these hills were extremely fertile, and con- 
tained the only land in the Dakota reservation fitted for 
agriculture. In 1874, there came a rumor that there was 
gold in these hills. Quickly General Custer is sent with 
surveyors and mineralogists to examine, much as if one 
should open your pocket-book to see if there was anything 
in it worth stealing. Then thousands of squatters followed, 
and took possession. How barefaced, and how sustained by 
a bad public sentiment this violent seizure of another's 
property was, we learn, not from the defenders of the peace 
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policy alone, but equally from its opponents; for in the 
biography of Custer we find this remarkable admission: 
“ All arrests of miners by the military in Black Hills 
proved a farce; because, when said miners were carried 
before the Dakota courts, they were immediately released 
without punishment and as immediately went back.” It is 
not wonderful that the able men, who made up the Sioux 
Commission felt their cheeks crimson, as they listened to 
the simple, shameful truth as it fell from the lips of these 
rude men of the woods. It is not very wonderful that these 
painted and plumed diplomatists were not anxious to take 
part in a miserable sham of a treaty, whose ink might not 
be dry before its conditions were trampled upon. It is not 
so surprising, if many a Sioux thought that a quick and, to 
his savage mind, honorable death was better, than to sink 
from haughty freedom to wretched: dependence. For to 
barbarians as well as to their civilized brethren there come 
times, when, in the presence of mighty wrongs, all selfish in- 
terests sink into insignificance. Least of all, is it wonder- 
ful that, when our government, with all its resources, cannot 
prevent volunteers from going to Nicaragua, to Cuba, to 
Canada, Red Cloud and the other Sioux chiefs could not 
prevent some thousand or two of their braves, under such 
provocation, stealing away to join the hostile band. The 
Black Hill outrage sealed the fate of Custer and his brave 
companions; for it changed Sitting Bull from an outlaw into 
the bold avenger of a broken treaty. 

Recall the once famous Chivington massacre,—an old 
story, but pregnant with lessons, and whose features we 
know, not by the representations of friends or foes of the 
Indian, but through sworn testimony from all classes of 
people except the Indians themselves, taken by a select com- 
mittee of Congress. In 1864, a war broke out between the 
whites and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Which was the 
aggressor is in dispute; though the weight of evidence is 
against the whites. Be that as it may, in September of that 
year, Black Kettle, a chief whom General Harney said “was 
as good a friend of the United States as he himself was,” led 
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a band of six hundred men, women, and children to Fort 
Lyon. He stated that “He desired peace, and had never 
desired war.” Colonel Wynkoop, the commander, permitted 
him to encamp in the vicinity of the fort, to await the action 
of government. While they were thus encamped, Colonel 
Chivington with a thousand or two volunteers appeared on 
the scene. He was told what the condition of affairs was. 
The Indians raised the American flag and under it a white 
flag. Relying upon the promise of protection, at first they 
made no resistance. Finally, finding themselves attacked 
by ten times their number, and no quarter given, the scanty 
band of warriors rallied, and, by desperate fighting, succeeded 
in escaping with two-thirds of the village. After all resist- 
ance was over, women and even children of six or eight years 
were shot in cold blood. The bodies of men, women, and 
children were scalped and mutilated in a manner too vile 
and too horrible for pen to record. What a lesson to rude 
savages in civilization! What a plea to ignorant heathen 
for Christianity! It is sometimes said, as though it was an 
all-sufficing excuse, that these Cheyennes have committed 
acts just as horrible. Admitted. Yet, methinks the noble 
words of the latest biographer of Edmund Burke fit the 
western as well as the eastern hemisphere: “Ingenious 
apologists assure'us, with impressive gravity, that the com- 
pany and its servants were not any more cruel and greedy 
than the native princes. If they are content that Europeans 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century should be no 
worse than these barbarians, this protest is perfectly ade- 
quate. But enlightened public opinion rests on this pardon- 
able hypothesis, that Europeans ought not only to have been 
less tyrannical, perfidious, and destructive than barbarous 
rajahs, but not to have been tyrannical and perfidious at all.” 

Nor are these solitary cases of injustice. Take the case 
of the Round Valley Indians of California, from whom by a 
few strokes of the pen, in a legal enactment, twenty thousand 
acres of beautiful arable land were taken, to be replaced by 
a wild, desolate mountain, on which a single sheep could 
hardly get support; or that of the Osages, whose very corn- 
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fields were seized and occupied by squatters; or that of the 
Ottawas, from whom the State of Kansas took and held 
twenty thousand acres of land, which had been granted them 
by solemn treaty, to be used for purposes of education. If 
it be true, and, alas! true it is, that in this country not a 
foot of Indian land is safe, or that no treaty, however solemn, 
has ever bound whites, in opposition to their supposed inter- 
est, how can the savage have faith in our justice, or what 
possible inducement is there for him to enter upon a course 
of civilized life? His civilization must always be threat- 
ened, as the Alpine village is threatened by some o’erhang- 
ing precipice or great avalanche, which at any moment may 
be loosed to sweep away the beauty, the comfort, and the 
homes which the labor of generations has gathered. 

And so persistent injustice tends to press its victims down 
to a point, where not only is civilization impossible, but even 
so active a vice as revenge is impossible; when the Indian, 
losing all legal possession of the soil, having no right to the 
ground on which he treads, or the sod which shall cover him, 
sinks into pure hopelessness and shiftlessness. Here is the 
tale of the Mission Indians of Southern California, condensed 
from Official Reports. About a century ago, the Catholic 
priests of the Pacific Coast established in that fertile region 
mission stations, and gathered around them the neighboring 
Indians, whom they instructed in the simpler arts of life, 
and especially in agriculture. For nearly three-quarters of 
a century, the descendants of these Indians continued to live 
on the land which their fathers had occupied, without, how- 
ever, acquiring any legal title to it. When, in 1833, the 
church lands were secularized, this whole domain wag divided 
among a few great Spanish and Mexican proprietors. The 
Indians remained on the land, careless of the change, and 
probably unaware of it. But with the great tide of emigra- 
tion, occasioned by the gold fever, everything altered. Land 
became valuable. Gradually these original occupants have 
been driven out. Writs of ejectment have been obtained 
without the knowledge of their victims, served, and, in some 
cases, the very crops and other personal property of the In- 
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dians taken to satisfy legal costs. Thus cast out naked into 
what had proved to them a cold world, they have easily 
fallen into destitution and vice. Disease and death have 
followed, until the twenty-five thousand of 1826 have become 
the four thousand of 1876. 

One readily sees, therefore, that, in addition to the neces- 
sary difficulties springing out of the inherited qualities and 
traditional habits of the savage, there are other obstacles to 
Indian improvements quite as great, for which his civilized 
brother is accountable. Very easy is it for a tribe, deceived 
many times, seeing little to encourage, and robbed of all 
rights and privileges, to drop into a vagrant race of beggars 
and drunkards. Or ina clear sky a cloud may gather, and 
the very people for whom we were hoping much, exas- 
perated beyond the limits of savage patience, hurl them- 
selves in blind hate upon friend and foe alike; and in that 
Saturnalia, —a six months’ border war,—all the little 
results, and more, of ten years’ wise and patient labor be 
swept away. 


All through this paper we have indicated what things are 
needful to make efforts for Indian improvement successful. 
Unquestionably the first and the all-essential requirement is 
the creation of a wide-spread, permanent, sensible, and Chris- 
tian public sentiment. So long as the great body of the 
people are careless about the question, we shall always be in 
danger of drifting into acts of stupidity or injustice. And 
so long as it is possible to-day to create a furor for the 
Indian by some story of his wonderful progress in knowl- 
edge and virtue, and to-morrow to replace it by as great a 
furor against him on account of some other tale of his 
ferocity, all policy concerning him must be provisional. We 
need, then, a permanent Christian sentiment. Not less do 
we need a sensible, we may say a common-sense public sen- 
timent. Nobody but an idiot wishes to create or continue 
any ideal or fantastic romance about the red man, as though 
he were a true king of the woods, — Nature’s nobleman, —a 
sort of primitive Washington or Franklin in breech cloth and 
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blanket. Least of all do those who are now laboring for the 
Indians wish to lend their names and influence to the sup- 
port of such nonsense. They recognize, and desire that all 
others should recognize, that the Indians of the plains are 
savages, with the vices and cruelty, the waywardness and 
intolerance of restraint which belong to savages; but they 
see, and would have other people see, that they are also 
human, with all the possibilities of humanity, with elements 
in them out of which may come, under proper conditions, 
intelligent and noble life; but they understand that these 
elements are not to be freed from the dense ignorance and 
brutality in which they are well-nigh smothered, in a day or 
a year. They know, therefore, that what most of all is 
needed is a permanent and sensible Christian sentiment, 
which takes up the work of Indian improvement, not be- 
cause it is attractive, and not because it has no discourage- 
ments and obstacles, but because it is the work which has 
been given us to do. 

Should such a wise and just public sentiment ever be es- 
tablished, its first business will be to repress the petty and 
the wholesale injustice which so often drive our native tribes 
to madness, and which make equitable people look upon the 
savage outrages: which succeed with divided sentiments; 
and to repress with no less unsparing vigor the barbarous 
ferocity which not only refuses to take up the habits of civ- 
ilized life, but which, unprovoked, seeks to ravage and lay 
waste the frontier: for what the true friend of the Indian 
asks is not his immunity from law, but an equal and equita- 
ble application of law to all parties. 

If, now, we come to methods, —if any wise lessons can be 
drawn from experience,— the methods of the future must be 
much like those of the past: to bring the tribes by all just 
means into reservations so narrow that roving life shall no 
longer be possible, so fertile that honest labor shall easily 
win a living; then to pour into those reservations all ele- 
vating influences,— instruction in the mechanic arts, helps to 
agriculture, teachers for the mind, missionaries for the soul. 
The late treaty with the Northern Sioux — largely, we sus- 
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pect, the work of Bishop Whipple — shows how true wisdom 
can walk hand in hand with true philanthropy. That treaty 
provides that the amount of the payments made for the 
Black Hills shall depend largely upon the fidelity with 
which the tribe engages in agriculture, and upon the steadi- 
ness with which it sends its children to the government 
schools ; a new application of the old scripture,—If a man 
will not work, neither shall he eat. 

But wise methods we shall find just as soon as we really 
want them, even if the old ones are not good. Still we run 
round the circle, and come again to our starting-point. Give 
us a just, a wide, an enduring public sentiment, and all the 
rest will follow, —the wisdom to plan, the patience to per- 
sist, the generosity to give, the Christian love and zeal to 
over-ride all obstacles, and by its own fervor to melt the cold 
heart and icy barriers of barbarism. 

GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 
No. IV. 


The obituary sermon that Dr. Channing preached, in 1819, 
upon Mr. John Emery Abbot, giving a vivid portraiture of 
that young “man of the beatitudes,” enriched my idea and 
associated my impressions of both with the doctrine of the 
literal humanity of Christ and the original freedom of men 
from total depravity,— doctrines especially brought out in 
the Unitarian controversy which, at that time, engaged my 
interest and constituted a large part of my reading. But for 
several years I did not again see Dr. Channing, whose arti- 
cles in the Christian Disciple, however, I devoured; and also 
two sermons that he published,— one upon “ War,” and one 
upon “ Religion,—a Social Principle”; the last at the time 
of the Massachusetts Convention for the amendment of the 
Constitution, in 1820, when the Third Article, compelling a 
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tax for the support of religious worship, was finally thrown 
out, as inconsistent with the principle of American nation- 
ality, which serves religion best by leaving it free from the 
Uzzah hands of human law. 

During these years, the effect on my mind of the doctrinal 
sermons I listened to from the lips of the young Unitarian 
preachers who supplied the pulpit of the Second Church in 
Salem, and from the Hollis Professor, Dr. Ware, who re- 
peated his whole course of theology on alternate Sundays 
with the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, together with my reading of 
ecclesiastical history and biblical criticism, with other studi- 
ous inquiries for the sake of making out a creed, was to 
to make me something of a Unitarian doctrinaire; and 
going to Boston again in 1820, when I heard from Dr. Chan- 
ning half-a-dozen sermons, I felt that I had been running too 
exclusively into critical habits of mind, to the detriment of 
that spiritual growth which criticism checks, but the doing 
of the natural, social duties, in the love of God, cherishes. 
He was preaching at the time upon our responsibilities for 
each other’s virtue and spiritual happiness, to promote which 
are essential duties illustrated by Christ, who taught us, by 
his life as well as death, that we were sent into the world to 
save each other from sin, raise each other from spiritual 
death, and help each other into an ever-increasing com- 
munion of “the just made perfect” in heaven. 

I was, perhaps, the more impressed by these sermons, that 
seemed to me more profoundly spiritual than any I had ever 
heard, because I was just on the eve of entering upon the 
vocation for which I had been educated from childhood,—I 
will not say the vocation of teaching a school, but of educat- 
ing children morally and spiritually, as well as intellectually, 
from the first, which my mother had taught me was the 
most sacred of the duties of the children of the Pilgrims and 
founders of a republic, by which all the nations of the world 
were to be blessed. I think it was at this time, and not 
when I visited Boston in 1818, that I heard Dr. Channing 
speak to the children in the vestry concerning the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, of which I wrote in the foregoing chap- 
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ter; and it is possible that some of the reminiscences of the 
sermons I mentioned had this later date also. 

At this time I did not see him except in the pulpit. He 
was very feeble in health, and to be able to preach once on 
the Sundays, he was obliged to rest and be nursed carefully 
during the intervening week. I was told that he was trans- 
ferring to Miss Pickard (who afterwards became the wife of 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.), and to the two elder daughters of 
Mr. Stephen Higginson, Jr., Elizabeth and Martha, both of 
whom married clergymen, later, the visiting of the poor that 
he had hitherto divided with his friend, Jonathan Phillips, 
who was also a deacon of his church. I remember one 
anecdote that I then heard which shows, strikingly, the 
personal tenderness of his charity. Among those visited, 
were two old pauper women who became insane, the second 
catching the disease from the first (which is a near danger 
in all cases). They were both harmless, and were impressed 
with the same fixed idea that they were to be poisoned, 
which made them distrust all the world except Dr. Chan- 
ning and Mr. Phillips; and it was a fact that for several 
years they would only eat from the hands of these gentle- 
men,—so that one or the other visited them every day, 
Mr. Phillips, who never left Boston in the summer, supply- 
ing Dr. Channing’s place when he was in Rhode Island. I 
am sure that this is a fact, because I once heard Dr. Chan- 
ning incidentally refer to it, and then asked him about it. He 
said they only took one meal a day, which seemed enough 
for their bodily health, and they died within a few days of 
each other. 

In August, 1821, Dr. Channing went to Europe for his 
health. After a year’s attempt at my vocation in Lancaster, 
I came, in the spring of 1821, to Boston with letters of 
introduction to his sister-in-law, from a cousin of hers in 
Lancaster, with the intent of establishing myself as a school- 
teacher in Boston. She recognized my name as that of the 
child that Dr. Channing had spoken of several years before, 
and took me to see him. Of this interview I only remember 
in general that I felt he understood and approved my idea, 
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that the development of character was the first thing to be 
aimed at, and the communication of knowledge the second ; 
and that I felt consecrated by the impressiveness with which 
he gave me his blessing and a God-speed. 

Before Dr. Channing returned from Europe, I had left 
Boston, after a year’s work there, for the banks of the 
Kennebec. During the year 1823 I lived in Hallowell, in 
close communion with some English Unitarian families who 
had come to America with Dr. Priestley a quarter of a 
century before, and settled on some inherited land in Maine. 
One of these immigrants was a pupil of the school of 
Belsham; and all of them held Belsham’s humanitarian 
view of Jesus Christ. Of course they had found no sym- 
pathy among their neighbors in Maine, and had not spread 
their doctrine; but they were respected for their rare 
philanthropic character, and had generously supported, with 
their money, the Calvinistic minister by whom they were 
denounced every Sunday for more than thirty years, and, 
as one of them remarked, by whom every Christian office 
was denied them except burial. In the neighboring town of 
Gardiner, they had a relative who was an ardent Episco- 
palian. He built with his own means a beautiful gothic 
church, where, a great deal of the time, he had to read the 
liturgy and sermons himself. Here the Unitarians of Hallo- 
well were in the habit of going to take the Lord’s Supper, 
from which the Episcopal Church excludes no baptized 
person of Christendom willing to come to their altar. But 
in the year 1824, the Unitarians of Hallowell, who had been 
increased to a considerable number, largely by the influence 
of Dr. Channing’s sermon at the ordination of Mr. Sparks in 
Baltimore, concluded to separate themselves as a congrega- 
tion and call a minister. Dr. Channing’s sermon, which had 
been published in 1819, was the first public statement of 
the general belief of Unitarians. It was published and 
republished, between the years 1819 and 1824, till a larger 
number of copies had been sold than any publication had 
ever been known to attain in America; and which has only 
been equalled since by that of Webster’s speech on nullifi- 
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cation, in answer to Hayne. It was extensively read by lay- 
men everywhere, and by young men, especially; and it 
made multitudes conscious that they were Unitarians. The 
Unitarian society in Hallowell was one of the many ultimate 
results. 

That same year, 1824, his sermon on the ordination of 
Mr. Gannett was printed. The pupil of Mr. Belsham found 
some things to controvert, which he called “ mysticism,” in 
both these sermons of Dr. Channing’s. But this very “ mys- 
ticism ” attracted many whom the humanitarians had failed 
to convert. 

The new society was also augmented by the very meas- 
ures taken by the Orthodox to block its progress. It was 
just at the era when the revival system was at high tide, and 
in this moment of peril the Calvinistic minister, who had 
proved unable to prevent the development of this heresy 
into organic form, went a long journey, and left his pulpit to 
an “evangelist,” from Princeton, by the name of Dantworth, 
who appeared at this moment in Hallowell, and announced 
that there was to be an outpouring of the Holy Spirit whose 
operations he had come to superintend; and he very often 
repeated that he should be a witness at the last day against 
all who did not receive the heavenly boon proffered. (I am 
understating, not overstating, the coarse language of this 
so-called evangelist, who, for three or four weeks, took 
possession, as it were, of the town of Hallowell, and succes- 
sively of the other towns on the river as far north as 
Norridgewock, and turned them topsy-turvy. For his 
method was to go into any meeting-house which would 
admit him, and after making his general announcement, 
appoint meetings —some of the church, and others of the 
people — at different places in the town, for every day of the 
week, beginning at five o’clock in the morning, and continu- 
ing all day. The meetings of members of the church were 
for prayer that the meetings of the people might be success- 
ful in “ getting grace.”) 

It was a year or two after this, that Dr. Lyman Beecher 
preached the sermon at the Annual Convention of the Con- 
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gregational Ministers of New England, in which he gave in 
detail this plan of getting up a revival, which was then in 
vogue, the general principle being (as Dr. Beecher phrased 
it) “not to let any person who was moved return to his own, 
till he surrendered, which would generally take place within 
the week.” 

I myself heard this sermon of Dr. Beecher’s, and was 
struck with the correspondence of the plan, point by point, 
with Dantworth’s procedure; and can never forget the 
closing words of one passage, uttered in a high key: “ All 
the souls that I expect will be the crown of my rejoicing in 
heaven were got in this way!” 

Fifty years of liberal Christianity in New England have 
certainly done something toward ameliorating the tone of 
revivalism ; for now its preachers do not, as then, speak of 
themselves as exclusive angels of the Lord; and they say 
that the Holy Spirit cannot justify those who persist in get- 
ting drunk, lying, cheating, and disobeying all the Com- 
mandments. They now speak more of salvation from sin 
than from the penalties of sin; and identify sin somewhat 
with wrong-doing to the neighbor, dwelling on the attrac- 
tions of heaven more than on the terrors of hell; and 
express some tender sympathy for their sinful audiences, 
rather than assert personal authority over them, threatening 
to be witnesses against them at the last day. 

At last, however, Mr. Dantworth defeated himself. At 
Norridgewock, as elsewhere, he had meetings of inquiry in a 
vestry, where the darkness was just made visible by one or 
two small lights. There was an aisle which parted the seats 
of the house, and it so happened that when he went in, he 
found all the people sitting on one side of it. He strode up 
to the desk, turned round and faced them, and, as was his 
wont, sang an exciting solo in the clear, loud voice of a 
Venetian gondolier. He then said: “Let those who have 
obtained a hope, go and sit on the other side of the aisle.” 
Rather hesitatingly, more than half of the company rose and 
obeyed him. (He had been working upon their feelings, or 
nerves, for several days and nights.) As soon as they were 
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seated he spread out his arms and cried: “So you will be 
divided on the day of judgment!” There was a moment’s 
dead silence, when a man on the left rose and said: “Sir, 
we have often heard you say that you were to be a witness 
on the day of judgment; but this is the first time we learn 
that you are to be the judge!” 

This simple sentence of common sense acted like Ithuriel’s 
spear to make the devil manifest to all eyes. With a simul- 
taneous impulse the whole assembly rose and left the house ; 
and Mr. Dantworth, the next morning, took the stage-coach 
and left the country over which he had swept like a hurri- 
cane for nearly a month. 

The features of this revival I have lightly touched; and 
my next reminiscence of Dr. Channing is my only reason for 
mentioning it at all. I was that year at Gardiner as a resi- 
dent governess in the family of the Episcopalian gentleman 
I have mentioned; but I went to Hallowell several times 
during the revival weeks, and the observation of such an 
excitement at the moment, and of its effects afterward, 
opened a new chapter of human nature to me, giving life to 
many a passage of human history that I had read, but never 
realized in my imagination before. It irresistibly led me to 
think much of the mode in which the duty of preaching to 
all manner of men was to be done. I saw that the sense of 
religious, duty which is the most vital characteristic of 
human beings, was so ready to leap into consciousness, that 
even the self-righteous and arrogant method of Dantworth 
was borne with, and succeeded, in some instances, to awaken 
it. But the insulting intrusions upon individual liberty 
and violations of personal dignity by the evangelist and his 
coadjutors — for a multitude of preachers flocked to his side 
from a neighboring theological school, together with numer- 
ous lay preachers from all the churches in the vicinity, 
who seemed to be only passive conductors of Dantworth’s 
autocracy,— was a method so opposite to that of Jesus, who 
never denounced any men but those who claimed and exer- 
cised spiritual authority over other men, and condemned and 
stoned sinners, that the contrast was radiant with an 
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awakening truth to my mind. I seemed for the first time 
to understand the meaning of the word gospel, as I saw how 
the unholy spell of an autocratic, unsanctified selfism was 
dissolved by a single individual’s expression ,of the reason- 
able self-respect of a man in the presence of this audacious 
Pharisee. 

The preaching of the Rev. Dr. Walker and other Unita- 
rians, who, immediately after the revival, came to ordain the 
young pastor of the new Unitarian church, was a great 
refreshment and comfort, and made all the more impression, 
especially upon the young men who had been excited to 
think, as well as shocked and disgusted by Dantworth. 
Many who had been brought up in the creed that Dant- 
worth for a time made to tell upon their fears, turned with a 
sense of relief and a generous ardor to the creed of the 
Unitarians, which aimed to cherish moral feeling and power 
by identifying faith in God and love to man as motive. 

The relevancy of this account of the revival to my reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing will be made patent in the next 
chapter. Its effect on my own mind was intensified by 
another thing of which I must now speak. The gentleman 
in whose family I was residing at Gardiner, and the kindred 
family of English Unitarians in Hallowell, were great land- 
owners in the County of Somerset, Maine, and engaged in 
settling it by selling farms, disposing, upon an average, of 
one every day. 

As the settlers had to be credited till they should earn the 
money to pay for their farms, these gentlemen were obliged, 
in their own interest, to consider the character of the buyers, 
and to draw up the deeds on such conditions as would 
encourage them to industry and thrift. 

But both gentlemen were much more than mere mer- 
chants intent on increasing their wealth. They were Chris- 
tians as well,—one Trinitarian and one Unitarian in the- 
ology, but both, with equal moral sentiment, feeling them- 
selves bound to deal with their fellow-men as brethren to be 
saved in “the life that now is” and “that which is to 
come.” 
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I was necessarily a listener to much of their conversation ; 
and I found that, also, as American citizens, they felt their 
responsibility with respect to the future character of the 
population, and were very particular, in drawing up the 
deeds, to guard the rights of the children, who were, of 
course, legal laborers for their fathers till they should be 
twenty-one years of age; but on that very account, in 
equity, joint owners of the property to be acquired. I 
expressed my amazement that the children’s interests could 
not be intrusted to the parental instinct; and Mr. Gardiner 
used to reply that nothing was so instinctive as selfishness, 
and that it did not include any generous love of offspring 
without the ministration of the Church (by which he meant 
the Evangelical Episcopal Church); while he, at the same 
time, admitted it was quite impossible to establish among 
these pioneer people this kind of church, for they could only 
be reached by the itinerant revivalists. 

It seemed to me very sad that this newly-planted country 
should lack that moral culture of their social affections 
which a religious ministration would give, if it could take 
its character from that fatherly nature of God which Unita- 
rians taught that Christ fully revealed in his human life. 
The Unitarian sympathized with my views, of course; but 
declared that the preaching of the young gentlemen from 
the Cambridge Theological School smelt too much of the 
lamp, and was more adapted to cultivated than uncultivated 
audiences. ‘The Wesleyan Methodists, he said, combined 
with the revivalist method, a more affectionate view of God 
than the Calvinistic revivalists of whom I had just seen such 
a terrible specimen; and by their doctrine of perfection 
kindled in their converts love with hope. It happened, how- 
ever, that I heard a sermon of one of these Wesleyan Metho- 
dists at this time, which probably was not a favorable speci- 
men ; and also heard a description of one of their wild camp- 
meetings, in which people were united to the church in 
trances of excitement, that seemed to me to reduce men 
from rational, free agents, capable of “judging of their 
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own selves what is right,” to mere victims of nervous 
passion. 

Under these impressions, I wrote a long letter to Dr. 
Channing, whose sermon at the ordination of Mr. Gannett I 
had just read, and told him of the moral prospects of these 
new settlers of Somerset County, and of the conditions put 
into the deeds of their farms by Mr. Merrick and Mr. Gar- 
diner, and the little likelihood that even this would be done 
by less thoughtful and conscientious land-owners; and, in 
view of the necessity of a missionary administration of 
religion to the people, I asked him if it would not do a 
double good to have it a rule of the Divinity School of 
Cambridge, that the second year of the course of study 
should be missionary work of this kind, which would open 
to the eyes of the young men the book of the human soul in 
its primal needs, to which the deeper riches of the gospel of 
Christ correspond. 

I expected to leave Gardiner in a few weeks for Brook- 
line, and I told him I would call on him (early in May, 
1825) and receive the answer to my letter in a conversation, 
without putting him to the trouble of answering so long a 
letter; for I remember it was eight or ten sheets, in which 
I enlarged upon what seemed to me the demoralizing effects 
of the revivalism I had seen, and whose disastrous effects 
seemed to me especially to fall upon the ignorant and uncul- 
tivated, who needed the gospel of Christ for intellectual as 
well as moral culture, and to become “ perfect as the Father 
in heaven is perfect,” which was the goal set by Christ as the 
great salvation. 

Of the conversation which took place, I made quite a full 
record in my diary, and it has a special interest in this time 
of revivals; but I must defer it to the next chapter. 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 



























































































































A Memorial Chapter. 


A MEMORIAL CHAPTER. 
JOHN KENRICK. 


Distinguished men and women have died within the last 
three months. A few words of grateful respect may here 
be recorded in connection with a few of those who were 
personally known to us. In September, 1875, we paid a 
short visit to the Rev. John Kenrick at York, in England. 
He was then in his eighty-seventh year. His eye and his 
mind showed no marks of declining years. He was inter- 
ested in the best subjects. His wife, the daughter of a 
venerated teacher of a former generation, Rev. Mr. Wellbe- 
loved, was of about the same age, and as full of life as the 
aged and learned professor. We have seldom seen a more 
beautiful picture of a vigorous, happy, honored old age than 
in that comfortable English home, which for two generations 
had been the abode of learning, of public spirit, and domestic 
virtue. Mr. Kenrick was for many years at the head of the 
principal Unitarian Theological School in England, and was 
regarded as one of the foremost Biblical scholars in England. 
He was a man of extensive and exact knowledge, and of 
great mental acuteness. Like Andrews Norton, in this 
country, he was a terror to indolent or careless students, 
and by his teaching and example helped to create a higher 
standard of attainment in sacred studies. His father was 
the Rev. Timothy Kenrick, whose Exposition of the Histori- 
cal Writings of the New Testament, though published seventy 
years ago, is so able and thorough that it may still be used 
to advantage by those who would understand the gospels. 
To the son might be applied the quotation which he applied 
to his father: “It is not my nature to give way to expedi- 
ency at the expense of right. Moderation, when real, I 
honor; but timidity or craft, under that appearance, I 
detest.” He was a brave, upright man,—a lover of the 
truth, who searched for it with all his heart, and obeyed 
its law. 
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MARY CARPENTER. 


Miss Mary Carpenter died in Bristol, England, on the 
fourteenth of June, a little more than seventy years old. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Lant Carpenter, a distin- 
guished Unitarian minister, and was educated by him in his 
school for boys. He was, in many things, much in advance 
of his age, especially in matters of education. But it was, 
as we heard her say, with some misgiving, and only in com- 
pliance with her very earnest request, that he could consent 
to allow her to study Greek. She was a most painstaking 
student, and, as a practical teacher, undoubtedly acquired 
the habit of attention to details, which made her one of the 
wisest as well as most earnest reformers of her age. Except 
Florence Nightingale, there has been no English lady in our 
day who, as a philanthropist, has had a name so widely and 
honorably known. We cannot forbear quoting here largely 


from a very interesting article in the London Spectator, 
June 23:— 


In Harriet Martineau’s very vivid autobiography, we receive an 
impression which is, no doubt, very much and very naturally in advance 
of the truth, of the effect produced by her writings on the legislative 
achievements of her day. Last week we had to record the loss of one 
whose life, though it had little influence on general politics, unquestiona- 
bly gave rise to a far larger amount of definite and beneficent legislation 
of a particular kind than Miss Martineau, or, indeed, any other individ- 
ual, however rich in personal gifts, could possibly have produced in that 
general political region in which the party battles of political life are 
necessarily fought and won. To Miss Carpenter, more than to any one 
individual,— more in many respects even than to the late recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill himself,— far more, certainly, than to any 
other woman, or all the other women of her day put together, is due that 
great series of moral and political efforts which has provided for children 
without homes, or with what are worse than no homes,—homes of vice 
and crime,—the best substitute for home life, and for the education 
which every good home gives, the education of the affections, which can 
in the nature of things be provided. No one knew so well as Miss 
Carpenter that the organization and legislation for which she was in so 
large a degree responsible, consisted in providing a very poor second best 
for children who had no chance at all of the true best in early life. It 


was her intense belief in domestic life—the kind of belief especially 
x 
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characteristic not only of her church, the Unitarian church, but of her 
family, which may be said to have embodied the most characteristic and 
devout type of Unitarianism — which filled her with so profound a pity 
for the vagrant and criminal class, who are “cradled” into crime by the 
very influences on which the happy depend for their security against 
temptation. Beginning with ragged-schools, Miss Carpenter was gradu- 
ally led to see the necessity for all the gradations of schools of this kind 
which have since been established, and all of which are now recognized 
in our educational or penal system; the reformatory, which is the benefi- 
cent modern substitute for that prison by which young offenders used to 
be carefully ripened into hardened criminals; the industrial school, 
intended for a class not of criminals, but of neglected and homeless chil- 
dren, who would be all but certain to become criminals if they were not 
trained to industry and honesty; and, lastly, the day industrial school, 
recognized for the first time by the State in Lord Sandon’s measure of 
last year, wherein the “ waifs and strays” who have not had exactly bad 
parents, but parents unequal to the task of home discip'ine, are prepared 
by a little wholesome preparatory training for the common schools into 
which they would otherwise bring the elements of anarchy. 

Miss Carpenter it was who chiefly among English men and English 
women conceived, elaboraved, and worked out by her own devotion, in 
the schools under her own individual care, this great network of provi- 
sions for the neglected, or worse than neglected, depraved children of a 
class to whom education has little meaning, and to whom the word, 
indeed, suggests no vivid conception of either responsibility or risk, and 
a nobler work can hardly be conceived. Hundreds of children owe their 
redemption from infancy to her individual labors. Tens of thousands in 
our own day, and millions in a future day, will owe to the measures for 
which she, with other men and women of like mind, is responsible, their 
opportunities of honorable work, and, perhaps, even of an honored name. 
In this sense, at least, Miss Carpenter will have earned the blessings of a 
greater and better, though a less sweet and grateful, sphere of motherhood 
than some of the best of those who have transmitted their name and 
nature to a posterity of their own race. Nor should any one forget that 
Miss Carpenter’s work in this respect was neither the work of a mere 
social and political advocate who had thoroughly studied the subject, nor 
that of an amateur who had just sufficient practical knowledge of it to 
bring the principles and details vividly before the mind. It was, in 
regard to reformatories, at least, work of most careful, systematic, and 
long-continued organization, — organization carried out to the highest 
perfection on the minutest points. Of the school at Red Lodge, Bristol, 
as it is carried on at the present moment,—the school which was the 
chief practical labor of her life,—a most efficient critic, who has himself 
given the utmost attention to the subject, Professor Sheldon Amos, after 
“spending a good part of two days in a minute investigation of every 
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part of her work at Bristol,” writes as follows: “ No description we had met 
with, even from herself, had done justice to the patient and conscientious 
elaboration of every detail of the work, and we felt it a rare advantage 
and delight to hear her own logical and exhaustive explanation of the 
problems that had lain before her, and their solution.” As with all true 
enthusiasts, so with Miss Carpenter, her sympathies were not bounded 
by her own world. She was essentially a missionary as well as a 
reformer; indeed, it is a sure sign of the inadequacy of any kind of 
enthusiasm to the work required of it when it is contented to be 
restricted to one limited sphere. 

Miss Carpenter’s four journeys to India, after she had already reached 
the age when rest is pleasant, attest how keenly she desired to see the 
educational advantages, for which she had labored so hard in England, 
extended to those aliens in blood, language, and religion for whose pro- 
tection and civilization the British government is responsible. Of course 
she did not achieve as much in India as she did at home. The field was 
one less known to her, and certainly one into which she carried impres- 
sions and prepossessions that must have, to some extent, limited her 
usefulness. But even there, the impression she produced, and the grati- 
tude she inspired, remain remarkable testimonies to the pure disinterest- 
edness of her purpose, and the energy of self-sacrifice with which she 
worked for its attainment. Native princes vied with each other in 
endeavoring to persuade her to extend her labors in aid of female educa- 
tion, and the improvement of the prisons to their dominions, and the 
heartfelt and often costly expressions of their gratitude for what she 
effected, prove that in their belief, at all events, she had made some real 
impression on the dense mass of native prejudice and indifference. 

Miss Carpenter had, of course, a full measure of that self-confidence 
without which a woman in her position could hardly, by any possibility, 
have achieved what she did, and which was assuredly perfectly justified 
by those achievements. Men, and perhaps still more women, who are 
penetrated with this high sense of the work they have to do, and their 
own competence to do it, are but too apt to be looked upon by their 
fellow-creatures as personified institutions; i. e¢., as merging their individ- 
uality of feeling in the abstract objects which they propose to themselves. 
.-- But this is generally false. In those in whom the philanthropic aim is 
uppermost, the love of poetry, the delight in Nature, the appreciation of 
art, is often quite deep enough to beautify and dignify with a certain 
glow of color and grace of expression, the aspects of an ordinary domestic 
life; though what we should have seen, had the more beneficent aim been 
wanting, disappears under the shadow of that aim when it is present. 
So it was evidently with Miss Carpenter. The concentration of her 
purposes and the tenacity of her just practical self-confidence concealed 
from the eye of the world a depth of sentiment in other regions of life 
which, if it had been as visible as her great social aims, would have given 
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her, perhaps, a greater charm, though at the cost of a considerable amount 
of effective work. It is well for the world to realize that, after all, what 
it sees of its noblest workers is often very inferior in quality, though not 
in result, to that which is hidden from its eyes. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
not unfrequently be the greatest sacrifice which the philanthropist under- 
goes, that while he is seen and estimated by the world at large as a mere 
organizer of good deeds, the deepest interior life which he himself lives, 
and which he most values, is mulcted of its most precious moments and 
its rarest pleasures, in order to supply that monotonous strain of energetic 
work from which the world reaps so great a gain. Even the crowds who 
followed the remains of Mary Carpenter to her grave, and who loved and 
honored her for her long life of unselfish work and unwearied sympathy, 
probably never knew how much she must have sacrificed in order to be 
what she was. The great doers have at least this advantage over those 
whose chief fascination for their fellow-men consists solely in what they 
are,—that in this world, at least, and in many departments of life, they 
refrain from being all that they otherwise might have been, for the sake 
of those for whom they could not in that case have achieved all they have 
achieved. In short, they give up an inward life of their own to redeem the 
inward life of others; and surely they will yet receive again with usury 
more than all they have so given up. 


Miss Carpenter came to this country three or four years 
ago, and was received with marked attention and respect. 
Meetings were got up by some of our people, especially 
ladies, who are foremost in all good works and measures, and 
who were glad to hear her views on the important subjects 
to which her life had been given. Her lectures, entirely 
without notes, were given with remarkable clearness of 
thought and enunciation. Her mind was full, and her 
answers to inquiries made at the moment by her auditors 
were as distinct and as satisfactory as if they had been 
specially prepared for the occasion. She found here much 
to commend and much also to condemn in our modes of 
education and our treatment of paupers and juvenile offend- 
ers. She pointed out with great earnestness the danger of 
educating the intellectual to the neglect of the practical and 
industrial faculties. She left behind her here a most favora- 
ble impression of herself as a wise, able, devoted, and accom- 
plished worker and thinker for the improvement of her 
race. 


On the evening of the thirteenth of June she retired to 
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rest apparently as well as usual, and the next morning was 
found dead in her bed. Within the last few years she had 
been turning with filial reverence towards her father, and 
had published three little volumes —a few of his sermons, a 
memoir of his life, and his account of the last days of 
Ramohun Roy —to keep his name and memory alive. A 
little while before her death, her brother Philip, who was 
distinguished as a teacher, and honored among naturalists, 
especially, for his knowledge of conchology, died in Mon- 
treal. She leaves yet living two brothers. The Rev. Russell 
Lant Carpenter, of Bridport, a faithful and efficient minister, 
a leading actor or able fellow-worker in many social reforms, 
has from imperfect health been obliged to withdraw par- 
tially from the pulpit, but is greatly beloved and honored 
throughout the whoie community in which his beneficent 
influence is felt and acknowledged. The other brother is 
the world-renowned naturalist, Dr. William B. Carpenter, 
who in his social relations and professional pursuits lives up 
to the best family traditions. Few unmarried women have 


been so happy in their family affections and relations as Miss 
Carpenter. And how she was regarded by her neighbors 
aud towns-people, may be inferred from their conduct at her 
funeral. We quote from a Bristol paper. 


. 


Amidst unmistakable manifestations of the mourning and regret so 
universally felt at her loss, the remains of Miss Mary Carpenter were 
consigned to the tomb at Arno’s-Vale Cemetery. “Even unto death” 
would not have been an inappropriate motto to characterize the unflag- 
ging zeal and Christian earnestness with which the lamented lady had 
devoted herself to the many and widespreading objects of benevolence 
with which her name henceforth will stand indelibly associated. And 
when in the very midst of those labors of love and works of philanthropy 
she suddenly passed away, the loss society at large had sustained by her 
sudden withdrawal from so active a sphere of work, produced a profound 
impression, the extent of which was in some measure indicated by the 
deep interest taken in the funeral proceedings. 

The invitations had been chiefly confined to the family connections of 
the deceased, but the funeral was beyond doubt a public one, aud taking 
part in it were the girls of the Red Lodge Reformatory, the boys of the 
Park Row Industrial School, as well as numerous members of Lewin’s- 
Mead Chapel, and citizens of varied religious communities, all joining, 
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irrespective of creed, to show their high esteem for one by whose Chris- 
tian grace not only the benevolent institutions of this city, but the ranks 
of philanthropists throughout the kingdom had been adorned, and who, 
even in the distant empire of India, will be — 


“ By thousands honored, and by thousands mourned.” 


Miss Carpenter’s breadth of mind and generous-hearted tolerance of the 
views of all who differed from her, undoubtedly added to the popularity 
which her self-denying labors in behalf of the young had gained her, and, 
as the Rev. A. N. Blatchford said of her in his eloquent address at the 
grave, “She held her religious convictions with undiminished strength, 
but in that Christ-like ‘love towards all men’ and all churches which 
never framed a single narrow or selfish thought of any single one.” 
Hence the universal tribute of love and respect for her memory. 


From the sermon preached at her funeral, we take the 
closing words : — 


Strong and keen in mental vision till life’s latest day of earthly work, 
untouched by that sad sense of vanished power for earnest duty which 
strikes the hearts of so many with such dull, aching pain, with her 
religious convictions held in undiminished strength, but in that Christ- 
like love towards all men and all churches which never framed a single 
narrow or selfish thought of any single one, God’s angel laid a gentle 
touch upon her, and she slept, to awaken in « :airer land than even this 
fair earth, and in a blessed companionship to be once more set side by 
side with that beloved parent, whose wise influence upon her never faded 
in its sweet power; with the sister who shared her toil and care as only a 
sister can; and with the brother who reached th® brighter shore in time 
to give a loving welcome to herself. To God, then, give we reverently 
back the treasure he in mercy lent; and may that spirit which was in her 
rest upon all who loved her until God’s love shall set them at her side 
again ! 


Speaking first of Lady Caroline Norton, who died the day 
after Miss Carpenter, Punch adds : — 


Not on the heights of England’s proud estate, 
Where its spoilt children keep their giddy round, 

The other learned to weigh man and man’s fate, 

Studied life’s lessons and life’s labor found; 


But in a frugal, pure, and peaceful home, 
A place of sober learning, learnt to see, 

Through faith and trust in God’s good time to come, 

That where ill is, good may and will yet be. 
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Her parents’ help, her sisters’, brothers’ guide, 
She grew as high of heart as mild of mood; 
With power o’er youth’s rebelliousness and pride, 
As one that from her own youth up was good. 


And early fixed her mind, and chose her part, 
To work in the high faith which few can feel, 
That there’s a spring of good in every heart, 
So you have love its fountain to unseal. 


This faith it was that marked a course for her, 
And braced her for its trouble and its toil, 

Cheered her ’gainst proofs how much the best may err, 
And kept her pure as snow from taint or soil. 


Out of the scaffold’s shadow and the dark 

Of lives from youth up weaned of light and air, 
She gathered sinking souls into her ark 

Of love that rode the deluge of despair. 


*T was she first drew our city waifs and strays 
Within the tending of the Christian fold, 

With eyes of love for the averted gaze 
Of a world prompt to scourge and shrill to scold. 


From seeds she sowed —in season mattered not, 
Or out — for good all seasons are the same — 
Sprang new appliances, of love begot, 
Lost lives to save, and wanderers reclaim. 


Nor at home only; when her hair was white 
She crossed the sea, on India to bestow 

The love that England prized at length aright, 
Following leads she was the first to show. 


Not from far Pisgah only did she view 
The Promised Land, but lived its soil to tread ; 
And dies bequeathing work for us to do, 
While praise and blessing crown her reverend head! 


GEORGE THOMAS DAVIS. 


There is perhaps no legitimate and beneficent distinction 
which is so evanescent, compared with the eclat that attends 
it, as that which comes from brilliant conversational gifts. 
The glow and sparkle and kindly enthusiasm and off-hand 
wit or humor which stimulate and delight all present at a 
social gathering, pass away like the flowers of the last night’s 
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festival. We may as well try to gather up the glow and 
sparkle of the morning dew-drops, as hope to perpetuate 
these things by any repetition or description of ours. One 
of the most remarkable men of this kind that we have ever 
known was the late Judge Charles Henry Warren. He was a 
man of the most sterling moral and religious, as well as intel- 
lectual and social, qualities. But there was a vein of mirth- 
fulness, a fecundity of witty suggestions, a profusion of gro- 
tesque illustrations flashing out one after another, or in a 
shower, like public fire-works on a Fourth of July evening, 
which amazed and delighted his associates. There seemed 
to be no effort; it was but the natural play of his faculties. 
We were once shut up with him by a storm in the same 
house for nearly a week, and the brilliant, perpetually vary- 
ing illumination and fascination never flagged during all 
that time. Last June a friend of his, a native of the same 
town of Plymouth, George Thomas Davis, died in Portland. 
He was honored and beloved by all sorts and classes of 
people. We remember that he was an especial favorite with 
our great Chief-Justice, Lemuel Shaw. From an admirable 


notice of him in the Springfield Republican, we take a few 
sentences : — 


He graduated at Harvard College in 1829, studied law at Greenfield 
and at Cambridge, and began to practise his profession at Greenfield in 
1832. He was one year a member of the House of Representatives at 
Boston from Greenfield, two years in the State Senate from Franklin 
County, and the successor of Mr. Ashman in Congress from the old 
Connecticut River district. But he had no marked taste for, or distinc- 
tion in, public life. His chief worldly success was in his profession, in 
which he won and held for many years the first place in his county. 

But Mr. Davis’ great distinction was in his literary culture and his 
social gifts. Here he was indeed a genius,—so superior and so brilliant 
that, not only were all other men dwarfed in comparison, but everything 
else that he did or was seemed small and inadequate. His knowledge 
was eclectic, yet universal; he knew something of everything, and of 
many things much. He was especially remarkable for his out-of-the-way 
knowledge, his familiarity with the strange things in science, in litera- 
ture, and in men’s lives. He had a sort of passion for idiosyncracies, and 
his mind was a museum of all the odd things that ever existed, that ever 
were said, or written, or dreamed of. His use of this material in talk 
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was a constant surprise and charm even to those who had known him 
longest and best, or were most frequent in association. As a conversa- 
tionalist, indeed, brilliant, suggestive, deft to daintiness, sufficiently sym- 
pathetic to establish personal relations, but not too much so to interrupt 
the flow of his wit, which was ever the dominant quality of his talk, we 
believe it may fairly be said that he had no peer in all America. He 
loved the exercise of these qualities of his mind as much as his friends 
did. It was his indulgence and his life, and yet he had a conscientious 
fidelity to all his duties, and turned quickly and sharply from society 
to the most prosaic details of his profession. For a generation he made 
life in Greenfield famous by his presence, his social and literary leader- 
ship, and the circle of bright people that he drew out and around him at 
home or from abroad. He was the inspiration, too, of the bar of the 
three counties. No court gathering was a success without him, and all 
classes of the people of these home counties took delight in him and grew 
fond of him. He had a wide acquaintance abroad, also, and made the 
dinner-tables that he frequented in Boston and New York and Washing- 
ton famous by his presence and his talk. Thackeray laid down his knife 
and fork, and paid tribute in exclamations of wonder at the brilliancy of 
his conversation. Those who never saw him nor listened to his conver- 
sation can have no adequate idea of the marvellous brilliancy of his mind 
and its rare stores of knowledge. Those who had such opportunity will 
preserve a vivid memory of one of the most remarkable characters that 
ever lived: and those who had the good fortune to come still nearer to 
him, and feel the added charm of his singularly frank, confiding nature, 

_its tender charity, its generous philosophy, its great capacity for enjoy- 
ment of little things, will be somewhat at a loss to decide for what their 
admiration is the most profound, and their sadness that he is dead the 
deepest. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Among the most distinguished men who have died this 
year is John Lothrop Motley. He was born in Dorchester, 
April 15, 1814. His father was an upright, intelligent man. 
His mother was the daughter of Rev. John Lothrop, a Boston 
minister, who was greatly respected in his generation. 
Young Motley was fitted for college at the Round Hill 
School in Northampton, which was under the charge of that 
admirable teacher, Joseph Green Cogswell. Associated with 
him in the office of instruction was George Bancroft, then 
fresh from his studies in Germany, and one of the small 
number of able and enthusiastic scholars who at that time 
were giving a new impulse to the study of classical, and 

9 
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especially of German literature. Motley, with some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in getting a German grammar, and an 
imperfect copy of one or two of Schiller’s works —so small 
was the demand in this country at that time for German 
books. The taste thus acquired, with Mr. Bancroft for a 
teacher, undoubtedly led him into the field where his 
greatest achievements were to be pursued and accomplished. 

In 1827, at the age of thirteen,— the youngest but one in 
his class,—he entered as Freshman at Harvard College. 
He belonged to a class which was characterized by President 
Quincy as “a class of great power.” As Dr. Bellows, who 
belonged to the class of 1832, recently said, “* We had our 
college heroes in those days,—men distinguished not in 
boat-racing or base-ball, but for their learning and their skill 
in writing or speaking. The enthusiasm of the place was 
turned towards intellectual attainments and accomplish- 
ments.” The college was supposed to be a school for the 
development of mind rather than of muscle. Its great men 
were its scholars. The professors were most of them, 
undoubtedly, vastly inferior to their successors of to-day. 
The instruction actually given in the recitation and lecture- 
rooms was not to be compared with what is given now. But 
the young men who stood above their fellows in intellectual 
gifts and accomplishments were recognized as leaders in that 
educational community. The class of 1831 had more than 
an average proportion of such men. Its brilliant scholars 
and speakers were looked up to with admiration by ambi- 
tious students in other classes. Few men have had so grand 
a college reputation as Charles Eames, William H. Simmons, 
John George M’Kean, and Wendell Phillips. They could 
hardly appear upon the platform, even in the usual exercise 
of a college declamation, without producing a decided impres- 
sion on the two classes who were present. We remember 
still the admiration and delight with which we heard 
Simmons recite that grand passage,— the last paragraph in 
the Life of Agricola. The elegance of the translation, the 
ease, the grace with which he did it; his attitude and the 
intonations of his voice were such as to excite our pride and 
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enthusiasm. As a speaker, Motley was hardly inferior to 
the most brilliant of his associates. It is very sad to com- 
pare the early promise of most of these accomplished young 
men with their subsequent history. Simmons, the most 
brilliant and apparently the most accomplished of them all, 
died early, but not till he had disappointed the expectations 
of his’ friends. He went upon the stage and failed there. 
He afterwards taught elocution and studied law. But he 
had attained to his full growth while in college. The 
manner of his death, however, deserves to be remembered 
as throwing a halo round his name and memory. In a 
voyage home from the West Indies, the yellow fever pre- 
vailed among the steerage passengers, and there was no one 
to care for them. Simmons volunteered to be their nurse, 
and having done for them all that human kindness and 
devotion could do, he died, soon after the voyage was ended, 
of the disease which he had taken from them. M’Kean, a 
man of commanding presence, proud, ambitious, able, soon 
after leaving college became the victim of.a most painful 
disease which during the rest of his life rendered him almost 
entirely helpless. Eames, the first scholar in the class, was 
for a long time connected with the leading Democratic 
paper in Washington, and wrote its leading articles in those 
bad days which, through a total disregard for moral distinc- 
tions, were laying up for us days of wrath and sorrow in the 
terrible retributions of a civil war. He never attained to 
the position which seemed due to his abilities, because he 
had no steadfast purposes or principles. He was a man of 
ideas, but not of convictions. He could write effective 
articles on either side of any subject, and that was all. 
There was no solid ground-work to build upon. And, 
therefore, to use an illustration from Dante, his fame had 
been like the track of a bird through the air, or of foam 
upon the sea. Just where Eames failed, Wendell Phillips 
has succeeded in gaining a name hardly second to that of 
any man in his chosen sphere of philanthropy. His ideas 
grew into convictions. His convictions, more and more 
ardent as he gave expression to them, flamed up in his life 
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and speech, and through the intensity which it infused into 
them, turned into effective weapons of war what might 
otherwise have been regarded as only the embellishments of 
rhetoric. 

Motley was not distinguished as a scholar in college. We 
all saw that he was a person of uncommon ability, and 
willingly recognized his power. He was supposed to be a 
great reader. Just at that time, Bulwer’s early novels, 
Macauley’s stimulating essays, Carlyle’s sibylline openings 
into the mysteries and wonders of German literature, Byron 
with his impetuous fervor, Wordsworth with his serene and 
“open vision,” and Coleridge, half humbug and half divine, — 
were acting powerfully on our young minds, and awakening 
intense longings for intellectual advancement. Under the 
wise and skilful guidance of Professor Channing, we were 
also led to look into the old English writers, — Chaucer, 
foremost of all, and then Shakespeare and the constellation 
of authors in poetry and prose, who lived in his day. Intel- 
lectually, it was a most exciting period. Motley undoubtedly 
felt the motions which were then in the general atmosphere 
all the more because he did not confine himself to the college 
routine. Byron was supposed to be his favorite author. 
We were always delighted to hear him recite “ The Isles of 
Greece,” or other impassioned lines from the same source, 
while in his own beautiful and glowing features, he pre- 
sented no unworthy impersonation of the style and genius 
of the poet. We have always thought that he had great 
capabilities for public speaking. Among the two or three 
best speeches that were made to secure General Grant’s elec- 
tion to the presidency, in 1868, the greatest was delivered by 
Mr. Motley. If he had turned his genius in that direction, 
we doubt whether any man in his generation would have 
gone far beyond him as an orator in the power of dealing 
with the vital questions of the day from a lofty standpoint. 

He undoubtedly judged wisely in choosing for himself a 
different sphere. After leaving college he studied law, but 
never, we believe, practised it. His first literary venture 
was a novel called Merry Mount, and was not thought to 
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be a success. In 1841 he resided in St. Petersburg as our 
Secretary of Legation. In 1855 he took out his copyright 
for the first of his great historical works, — The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. He completed the first volume of his 
History of the United Netherlands in 1860, and the last in 
1867. The Life and Death of John of Barneveld was pub- 
lished in 1874. No one can read these volumes without the 
conviction that Mr. Motley must have lived a very intense 
and laborious life, even if he had done nothing else. Here 
are nine large volumes, running through the most momen- 
tous period of modern history before the present century, 
and made up, not from other books, but, to a very large 
extent, from his own original researches. He had to deal 
with the most artful and deceitful of human beings, and 
with the most complicated of human events. He has 
brought out from their secret lurking-places in public or 
private archives, the hidden acts and motives which throw 
new light upon one of the most important epochs in history, 
and make to the world new revelations of the merciless 
cruelties and frauds which may be perpetrated in the name 
of government and religion. 

No historian of our day has done a more needful or timely 
work. In the fulness and luxury of our boundless freedom, 
young men and women among us are beginning to sigh for 
the security and repose of absolute government in church 
and State. There isso much to do, so many doubts are raised, 
so many questions are*to be settled, that we grow weary and 
unsatisfied, and languidly ask to have all these matters settled 
for us. The thought of one universal church with unlimited 
authority over all souls and all controversies, where we can 
find rest, comes to us with a strange fascination. Its songs . 
and litanies sung or said for fifteen hundred years, its august 
or pathetic services, its wonderful works of art adapted to 
every phase of human sentiment, its authority rested in one 
who claims to stand before us in the place of God himself, — 
these things all appeal powerfully to the imagination of the 
young. This ideal picture of what the church ought to be, 
Mr. Motley lifts up, and shows the ghastly sins and crimes 
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and unrest which lie fermenting underneath. Republics 
have been ungrateful. Freedom has its perils. But let any 
one among us read these nine volumes with all their ter- 
rible disclosures, and he will lift up his heart in gratitude 
that his lines have fallen to him in other and better, as well 
as far more pleasant places. We do not know a better 
lesson for our young Americans to learn. 

No one has treated these subjects more skilfully or more 
truthfully than Mr. Motley. The boy whom we knew 
nearly fifty years ago, nurtured in a virtuous, affluent, Chris- 
tian home, with aristocratic proclivities and self-indulgent 
tastes, has been for thirty years or more, one of the foremost 
advocates of popular rights, and one of the most eloquent 
and terrible opponents and exponents of tyranny in church or 
State. His heart is with the oppressed. His vengeance is 
against the oppressor. He takes off the beautiful mask, and 
shows the hideous soul which it has concealed. The great- 
ness of the man shows itself in his works. We, who, knowing 
him as a boy, had then some inkling of his power, and, in 
spite of his apparent indolence and waywardness, believed 
him capable of great things, have never been more happily 
and thankfully disappointed than when we found him the 
people’s champion, the ardent, stanch defender of human 
rights, the tender, sympathetic advocate of the weak against 
the strong, and that not only in his histories, but in his deal- 
ing with the vital questions of the day in his own country, 
or in times hardly less perilous than those which he has 
described in his books. 

Mr. Motley filled two important public offices. He was 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, at Vienna, 
from 1861 to 1867, and at the Court of St. James in 1869-70. 
We do not undertake to know the whole merits of the case 
connected with this latter office. He may not have been the 
best man to conduct the delicate and important negotiations 
which belonged to his position at that time. But the cir- 
cumstances of his removal, to gratify a personal pique 
against his intimate friend, Mr. Sumner, were so entirely at 
variance with the usual conduct of President Grant, that 
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we can hardly accept that as the principle motive for his 
removal. The absurd descent from John Lothrop Motley to 
his successor, General Schenck, was equalled only by that in 
the office of Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
in the United States Senate, when, nearly at the same time 
and from similar motives, Charles Sumner was displaced to 
make room for Simon Cameron. These acts stand before us 
like caricatures. Certainly neither of these was an act 
which high-minded, intelligent Americans love to remember. 
There is a passage in the Life of John of Barneveld (Vol. 
I., p. 321), which probably refers to this painful experience 
of the writer: “It is no wonder that the ambassador was 
galled to the quick by the outrage which those concerned in 
the government were seeking to put upon him. How could 
an honest man fail to be overwhelmed with rage and anguish 
at being dishonored before the world by his masters, for 
scrupulously doing his duty, and for maintaining the rights 
and dignity of his own country. He knew that the charges 
were but pretexts, that the motives of his enemies were as 
base as the intrigues themselves; but he also knew that the 
world usually sides with the government against the indi- 
vidual, and that a man’s reputation is rarely strong enough 
to maintain itself unsullied in a foreign land when his own 
government stretches forth its hand, not to shield, but to 
stab him.” 

Painful as it was, this was but a solitary and exceptional 
incident in a singularly successful life. His name was 
placed beside the names of the great historians of the age, 
and will be honored as long as great characters and great 
events intimately connected with the present condition of 
society shall be looked into with interest. In the vivid por- 
traiture of distinguished men, in the skilful marshalling of 
facts in the faculty of divining and disclosing the secret 
motives of actors to whom concealment and falsehood 
becomes a second nature, in the powers of narrative, and 
above all, in his sympathy with what is generous and true 
and manly, and his scorn for duplicity and cruelty, he will 
hold his place among the great masters of this art. His 
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works are a valuable and exceedingly interesting contribu- 
tion to the moral and intellectual forces which are to carry 
the world forward into a higher civilization. 

Mr. Motley was of a proud, high-spirited, sensitive nature. 
He was not a person with whom it would be safe to take 
undue liberties; but he was a man to.whom no charge of 
meanness or dishonor could ever attach itself. Few persons 
have lived on intimate relations with so many of the most 
learned, gifted, and distinguished men in different lands. 
He was the honored guest of noblemen and princes. His 
friendship was sought and prized in royal palaces. His 
personal presence was that of one of nature’s noblemen or 
kings. But all this did not impair his personal indepen- 
dence, or make him any less the stanch and uncompromising 
advocate of popular rights. His sympathies were with the 
people. Whatever his personal tastes and social affiliations 
might be, he was always and everywhere an out-spoken 
republican. Nothing more vehemently called into exercise 
the vast stores of moral indignation within him than a 
knowledge of the wrongs which the mighty ones of the 
world have inflicted upon the weak. Here is the one moral 
quality which must give a lasting vitality and efficiency to 


his works. 
J. H. Morison. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE TO GO TO CHURCH? 


In the matter of church-going, public sentiment has, of 
late, been slowly but steadily swinging from the extreme of 
Judaistic strictness towards the extreme of pagan license. 
The Jewish Sabbath is being gradually transformed into the 
heathen Sunday. I wish I could be persuaded that this 
transformation had already reached its limit. But I fear 
that it will continue till, by providential teaching and 
painful experience, men shall be forced to see and to feel 
the desolation of godlessness, and shall thus learn to appre- 
ciate the privilege of coming together in the house of God 
with the multitude to keep holy day. 

Let me say here, that I do not regard with any hopeless- 
ness this tendency to belittle the importance of public wor- 
ship. It is one of those reactions —seemingly inevitable to 
our weak human nature — which must have its full course 
before it can induce a counteraction in the direction of 
earnest cultivation of the religious sentiment. The world 
has yet to be convinced of the absolute necessity of institu- 
tional religion. Those who have broken with the old order 
of superstitious regard for formal observance, have naturally 
drifted to the opposite extreme of utter indifference to asso- 
ciated religious action. Since God makes his chosen temple 
in the individual heart, they claim that religious progress 
will continue to show itself by the decay of sacred rites and 
institutions, till there are no public altars and no assemblies 
of the great congregation to unite in common praise. 

Now I admit that in that far-off verge of eternity, when 
every man shall be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect, 
there will be no need of churches and ministries. But so 
long as one child of God falls short of this sublime attain- 
ment, there must be —if not out of common brotherly love, 
then out of common human pity—a united effort to lift 
that one unfortunate to the full perfection of the rest. Since 


Jesus himself did not claim to have reached this height of 
10 
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attainment, but only saw it as the final goal of humanity’s 
progress, and the completion of God’s plan in creation, it 


need not concern us as to the safety and practical perma-. 


nence of the church, though for a time its altars should send 
up no fragrant incense of prayer, and its aisles resound with 
no grateful chorus of praise. It should concern us, however, 
to do what we can to keep this reaction towards paganism 
from swinging to the extreme of selfish individualism. For, 
as I have said, this seeming necessity of zigzag progress ,is 
only an incident of the weakness of human nature, which 


needs to feel the rebound of its lawlessness against the. 


unchanging laws of God, before it will take any forward 
step. We can eliminate much of this fret against fate, 
which is indeed a useless friction, and a great waste of vital 
force, by bringing our minds into conformity with what we 
know of God’s purposes, and our hearts into sympathy with 
what we know of his will. Thus, if we may not, in our 
imperfection, keep the straight path of divine progress, we 
shall yet move in spiral of steady ascent, whose swervings 
shall be, — not the forced rebound of our wilfulness against 
the adamantine walls of fate, — but the devious gropings of 
our upward striving, while we see, as we must with our 
human vision, through a glass darkly, the undeviating line 
of God’s law. Let us then hopefully give ourselves to the 
task of saving men from the hard necessity of learning from 
the desolations of godlessness, what may more easily be 
discovered in the vineyard of the Lord; and let us seek 
earnestly to strengthen the things which remain, lest these 
vineyards, in which now flourish many of the finest fruits of 
faith, and the richest growths of charity, shall become a 
_howling wilderness of scepticism and a barren desert of 
selfishness. 

The reaction from puritan strictness of observance and 
superstitious regard for special holy days and sacred places, 
has gone to the extent of regarding no places as especially 
sacred, no times as peculiarly holy; but all things stand on a 
dead level of measurable utility. This would be a rational 
position to take if the measure of utility were an omniscient 
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one, if we could calculate spiritual influences, and take in 
remote results. For with such a test, I would not hesitate 
to put the church above any other institution or agency, in 
a comparison of helpful service; and I would not care to 
have a peculiar sanctity gather about the church if the per- 
fect beauty of holiness were enshrined as fully elsewhere. 
But the facts are, that the influences of the public service of 
worship are imponderable and invisible, and therefore cannot 
be balanced against common utilities, and that so little of 
the sense of God’s presence gets embodied in our every-day 
life, that unless special times and places are set apart for 
religious exercise, the spiritual and immortal part of our 
natures will have little chance for cultivation, and little 
encouragement for growth. The good of a stated religious 
service is, to make it certain that no long period shall pass 
without the soul’s being recalled to a consideration of its 
eternal welfare. 

I trust that the solemn bells that ring out to so many 
their unheeded call to worship are not so utterly unheeded 
but that those who absent themselves from the house *of 
God shall in their homes or in their walks — wherever they 
are — be led to feel that they are still under the protecting 
roof of the vast temple of the divine beneficence, and shall 
turn their thoughts inward to see if they also have not some 
place for thankful praise, and upward to see if there is not 
some height of holiness to which they have not attained, and 
towards which they should aspire ; and so shall not let the 
precious hours slip away without freighting them with some 
good resolutions and some incense of gratitude to God. 
But how much better to go with the multitude to the house 
of God, and keep holy day in a holy place; to enter into all 
the inspiring associations of the sanctuary within which 
have knelt generation after generation of worshippers; to 
feel the brooding presence of the Almighty warming the 
hearts of the assembly to a fresh awakening of spiritual life ; 
to forget your own weakness and unworthiness in the 
inspiring consciousness of a boundless help from above, and 
to have your individual life lifted and borne along by the 
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irresistible sweep of common human hopes. He who refuses 
these aids to his soul’s growth is either blind to his own 
best interests, or knowingly takes the terrible risk of dwarf- 
ing his own spiritual life, and shutting for himself, and by 
his example to many others, at least one open door to 
heaven. The reasons why so many are willing to take this 
risk are various, but they would generally resolve them- 
selves into two,—a false conception of the providential 
design of the Sabbath day, and an inadequate appreciation 
of the value of public worship. First, the providential 
design of the Sabbath. 

How mistaken and unworthy is the conception that the 
Sabbath was interpolated into the week as an afterthought 
of the Almighty, when he had finished his creative work, 
and had nothing to do but to sit in listless contemplation ! 
As if God ever ceased his creative agency, or ever drew 
himself back, even for a moment, from that sustaining 
immanence which is everywhere,—the only security of 
existence for matter or for man. From this Hebrew con- 
ception has resulted the mistaken notion that the best use 
of Sunday is to rest and recuperate from the exhaustive 
labors of the week; or if any work is done, it shall be in the 
way of completing things already begun, so that a fair start 
may be taken on Monday. Thus the holy day waits on the 
secular, and God pays tribute to mammon. With this con- 
ception, the Sabbath is made a day of decorous dissipation, 
of aimless unrestraint. If, in the week, men have been 
overburdened with ambitious cares, Sunday must bring no 
cares, — not even an anxious thought for their eternal 
destiny. If, for six days, they have been early risers, alert 
to duty at each opening dawn, they must not be disturbed 
on Sunday till the freshness of the morning has past, and 
the matin bells have rung out their joyous peals unheard. 
If, in the week, they have overstrained their physical 
powers, Sunday must be given up to such complete lassi- 
tude that an hour’s sitting in church seems a torment, and 
to ask it an intolerable demand. If, in the week, the mental 
powers have been taxed with hard studies, on Sunday they 
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must be utterly unbent, with no tension even in the direc- 
tion of spiritual truth. In a word, if, for six days, men have 
kept a steady eye upon the compass, and a vigilant hand at 
the helm, on Sunday they must be allowed to drift without 
rudder and without chart. Or, perhaps, some things have 
been left unfinished in the week; then Sunday must be the 
time for gathering up the odds and ends of work. On that 
day, the over-busy merchant has time to, mature his plans, 
square up his books, or take account of stock. The politi- 
cian has opportunity to gain the ear of many who would 
not listen to his self-seeking in business-hours; but now, in 
hours of worship, give patient audience to his plans of 
political strategy. The student has time to read the most 
trashy literature, that would be cast aside as an imperti- 
nence in the midst of secular pursuits. Everybody has time 
on Sunday to sleep off a week’s excesses, and dream off a 
week's o’er-burdened cares; but how few take time to revise 
the spiritual life, and quicken the soul’s apprehension of its 
relations to the life of God. Sunday is not the seventh day 
of the week, and should not be made the fag end of its 
incompleteness. It is the tirst day and should be spent in 
spiritual preparation for the better performance of whatever 
duties may arise in the week. Saturday night should be 
the end of worrying toil,—the bar to worldly self-seeking. 
The Sabbath morn should find us as fresh and zealous for its 
opportunities of soul-culture as any week-day for its chances 
of material advantage. It is a belittling of the soul to crowd 
it inte the smallest corner of the week, while the body and 
its desires have the full sweep of the rest. We should be as 
eager to taste the celestial fruits that grow in richest clusters 
hard by the altars of the Lord as we are to grasp the golden 
prizes that are tossed among the sharp competitions of the 
world. Sunday is rightly a day of rest, but not a day of 
indolence. It is a time to ask the soul searching questions, 
as, Whither is it going? What has it gathered to carry 
along with it in its immortal pilgrimage? What treasures 
in heaven has it laid up for future possession? It is a time 
to weigh everlasting interest, and as in the week men have 
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been chiefly engrossed in building up their private material 
advantage, Sunday is a time when they should give them- 
selves earnestly to working for the kingdom of God, and 
upbuilding its beneficent sway in their hearts and lives. 

.Even those who, by social custom or early-formed habit, 
are led to the house of God, are apt to bring with them 
business cares and anxieties, worldly sentiments and tastes, 
and to seek within the sanctuary kindred excitements to 
those that fill the week with their over-strained demands. 
They would have even their spiritual food highly seasoned, 
though it be with the innutritious stimulant of startling 
novelty; and hot, though it be with the fictitious fervors of 
hollow sensationalism. But what we need in church is, 
not intellectual excitement, you can get that any day in 
your reading; not emotional dissipation, you can have that 
any evening at the theatre; not the strife of debate, you 
have enough of that in the caucus and the courts. What we 
do need, and what we cannot have elsewhere, is a common 
service of worship; we need to stand together in the house 
of God, and see our differences of opinion and belief fade 
before our common need of divine help and guidance; we 
need to get away from the turmoil of political strife, and the 
engrossments of business and professional cares, and medi- 
tate on the everlasting interests of the soul. The door of 
the church should be like an opening gate into pastures or 
heavenly verdure, fairer and sweeter than any that the 
world spreads to our eager taste; and the Sabbath-bells 
should seem like echoes of angelic voices, inviting us to join 
their songs of praise, and enter into that spiritual communion 
that o’erleaps the cramping limitations of time and space, 
and makes the universe one vast temple of worship, in which 
the saints on earth, and those above, are but the antiphonal 
choirs, bearing their responsive parts in the one harmonious 
symphony of praise. 

The second reason that so many stay away from church 
is that they fail to appreciate the value of public worship. 
I would by no means depreciate the value of the home and 
the Sunday School as the nurseries of religious life. But 
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when they make the best use of all their precious opportu- 
nities, the church is sure to reap the benefit of their fidelity, 
and can take the early growth of piety and nourish it till it 
expands into a rich harvest of ripened religious culture. Or 
if they are not faithful to their opportunities, then the 
church is the only agency that is likely to awaken and sus- 
tain the religious life. It is the great inspirer, director, and 
conservator of spiritual force. It gathers up the unor- 
ganized, undirected impulses of men, and turns them into 
the channels of Christian effort. It takes the sentiment of 
religion, which is more or less developed in every soul, and 
transforms it into a conviction of religious obligation. It 
has the advantage of the almost exclusive possession of one 
day in seven for the furtherance of its beneficent work, and 
of the cumulative authority of holy tradition for giving 
weight to its counsels. It has an impressive dignity in its 
age and history far beyond that of earthly thrones and 
dominions. It holds its course steadily through all wars 
and convulsions, through the crumbling of empires, and the 
wasting of generations. It is a thousand years the same in 
its constant appeal to human hearts. 

This persistency of spiritual life has a great power upon 
the imagination in its implication of the constant inspiration 
and supporting immanence of deity, but a far greater power 
upon the conscience in its continual reminder of man’s moral 
and religious obligations. If the individual will not set 
apart particular times for a careful review of his past life, 
and a careful preparation for the future, the church has done 
it for him, and will help him to form the habits of religious 
contemplation and of obedience to the laws of God, if only 
he will heed its call, and give a part of every first day to its 
service. He who enters into the spirit of worship on the 
Lord’s day will be less likely to fall into the spirit of the 
world on secular days. If, even once, he has been exalted 
on the mountain of the house of the Lord, he will be less 
contented to dwell on the low levels: of selfish effort, or in 
the barren wastes of sensual pleasure. But if he goes up 
into the mount each returning Sabbath, he will learn to love 
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so much its broader views and clearer air, that, when he 
descends, as he must, to common labors and pleasures, every 
valley shall be exalted, and even the barren wastes shall 
smile. 

I believe that, as humanity is constituted, the church 
meets a universal want. The strong need it to confirm 
them, and the weak to strengthen them. The wise need it 
to keep them reverent, and the simple to direct their steps. 
The great need it to make them humble, and the lowly to 
feed their self-respect. The rich need it to consecrate their 
wealth, and the poor to bless their poverty. Saints need it 
for their spiritual fellowship, and sinners for their spiritual 
renewing. If any man persuades himself that he does not 
need it, he is self-deceived. For no one, not even Jesus, 
ever attained so lofty elevation of sentiment, so intimate 
communion with God, that he did not at times feel the need 
of human sympathy and the help of kindred aspirations. 
The church is the place above all others where this tie of a 
common brotherhood is felt, and the communion of souls 
with the one Father in heaven strengthens the bond of 
sympathy between his children. 

Let me, in closing, emphasize the importance of improv- 
ing every opportunity of entering into the loftier communion 
and finer companionships that the house of God affords. 
We are apt to forget how much our life depends on external 
influences, and how quickly it takes its key-note from the 
low pitch of the worldly interests that engross the largest 
part of its thought. We persuade ourselves that we can 
grope day after day in the wilderness of the world, seeking 
for new paths of pleasure or profit, without having the eyes 
dimmed to the expanding glories of the higher realm of 
spiritual vision. But herein we claim an exemption from 
the reacting influence of our environment, such as is not 
possible to mortal man. Jesus, more than any other, thus 
carried with him his own atmosphere of wholesome purity 
and invigorating inspiration. But a finer analysis will dis- 
cover, in the warp and woof of his exalted character, many 
threads of influence that can be traced back to the personal 
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and local surroundings of his childhood, and constant colors 
of sentiment determining the pattern of his life, which were 
the reflections of the rainbow hues of Hebrew prophecy, or 
the gathering up of the broken lights of Jewish experiences 
and hopes. 

If, then, the greatest cannot extricate themselves com- 
pletely from the limitations of their surroundings, or elimi- 
nate wholly the influence of their environment, how much 
importance ought we not to attach to the circumstances that 
hedge in our narrower experience, and overshadow our 
lowlier lives; and how alert we should be to put ourselves 
into vital communion with every elevating influence within 
our reach. And when the VUhurch swings wide its sacred 
gates and uncovers its holy altars, and invites all to the 
solemn service of consecration, and lifts every heart with its 
rising incense of praise and prayer, and pours upon every 
soul its celestial benedictions, how irreparable the loss when 
these precious opportunities of spiritual renewing are allowed 
to slip away unimproved, and the hour that might be spent 
in lofty communion in the mountain of the house of the 
Lord is wasted in aimless tattle, in the languid valleys of 
pleasure, or drowsy musings in the empty caves of slumber. 

So I trust that generation after generation will still come 
up to the sanctuary with a holy joy in their hearts to con- 
template the everlasting and unchangeable love of God, and 
to take sweet counsel for the advancement of his kingdom 
on the earth. Hither may the happy bring their gratitude 
and sing it in tuneful praise; the afflicted their sorrow, and 
soothe it in trusting prayer; the tempted their weakness, 
that they may find a divine and unfailing strength; the 
penitent their contrition, that they may be baptized anew in 
the rivers of God’s mercy. Hither let children come. The 
services are not long enough to tire even a child, and with 
the hour spent in the Sunday-school added, they are not so 
long as a single session of the day-school. Children are 
good listeners if they have been brought up rightly; and 
even if once in a while they should nod, that has not been 


thought a sufficient reason to exclude their elders. Church 
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is the place for the family. Leave out the children, and it 
looks cold and unsympathetic, — more like a lecture-room 
than like a church. Let the habit of church-going be formed 
in childhood, and it will not easily be lost. Though children 
may not understand the Scriptures, nor follow the sermon, 
nor take in the prayers, they can take in the spirit of the 
place, and will absorb pure and holy influence as the flowers 
absorb the sunlight. Hither let youth come, with its fresh 
ambitions, that they may be chastened and directed by 
heavenly aspirations. Here it will get visions of purity, 
fidelity, exalted endeavor, and heroic devotion that will fix 
and elevate its aims, and sanctify the whole of life. Hither 
let manhood come, with its ripe experience, that it may be 
consecrated to truth, and supplemented with a knowledge 
that the world cannot give. Here is the place for manly 
striving, the place to meet every tempter face to face, and 
with God and the Church, and all good angels and all good 
men to back you, to say, “ Away! henceforth I am free!” 
Here may the foundations of character be strengthened, and 
the superstructure of active philanthropy be enlarged. 
Here, also, is the place to rest from the toil and strife of the 
world, and to commune with God and meditate upon the 
beauty of holiness, the strength of faith, and the glory of 
self-sacrifice. These blessed employments of the house of the 
Lord will make it the very gate of heaven to manhood’s rest- 
less struggles and unsatisfied ambitions. Hither let old age 
come, with its tottering strength, and renew its youth where 
faith never grows old, hope never grows dim, love never 
grows cold, and where the waters from the wells of salva- 
tion spring up within unto everlasting life. Hither may all 
come, and enter without fear into the deeper mysteries of 
Providence, and find a clew that shall lead them, through 
every valley of temptation and shadow of trial, up to the 
serene height of that victory over the world that shall make 
the eternal years of God their own, and his patience the 
perfect security of their everlasting peace. 

CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE GROWTH OF HERESY. 


Nearly every branch of so-called Evangelical Christendom is 
afflicted by the presence of eminent deniers of the historic stand- 
ards of doctrine, who will neither be silent as to their convictions, 
nor suffer themselves to be cut off without protest from the 
fellowships of their youth. In the Orthodox Congregational 
body, formal discipline for heresy seems to be abandoned; no 
disposition being manifest to repent the ill-advised policy of 
exclusion which compelled the Unitarian division in the early part 
of this century, though materials are not lacking for a schism of 
larger proportions than that, should the issue be forced by the 
narrowly dogmatic party. The Reformed (lately the Dutch 
Reformed) Church, just signalized its reputation for Calvinistic 
purity of doctrine, by deposing Dr. Blauvelt from the ministry 
for moderate rationality of doctrine concerning the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Presbyterianism, after convulsing the West by 
its efforts to throw off the genial and stalwart popular preacher 
of Chicago, finds itself confronted with heresy in the very citadel 
of its influence, and has suspended from its ministry the son of a 
late distinguished president of its main seat of learning, for 
doctrines published in a book, of which we give some notice 
elsewhere in this Review. The Established Church of Scotland is 
besieged with, so far ineffectual, petitions from numbers of its 
younger clergy to revise its ancient and, it is affirmed, generally 
discredited articles of faith; while the Free Church, against 
the protest of many of its veteran and large-minded leaders, has 
just put under ban its most distinguished Biblical scholar, Prof. 
Smith, for teaching that there is a fallible and human element in 
the Bible. 

And now the Methodist Church, which has given a good deal 
of theological latitude to its members and to its ministers, has 
had under discipline Rev. James Roy, of Montreal, who has em- 
braced essential Unitarianism, and who claims that Wesley 
taught a tolerance that would include Unitarians, and, what is 
worse in the eyes of the Conference, justifying his position by 
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ample argument and citations from Wesley’s writings. The 
ability and high character of Mr. Roy, and his skill in popular 
address are calling attention to Liberal Christianity in Canada in 
a new and interesting way. 

We copy from his able pamphlet on “Catholicity and Metho- 
dism, or the Relation of John Wesley to Modern Thought”: 


Can “ Orthodoxy”? Rest on Christian Consciousness? —If an affirmative 
answer to this question means anything, it means that, wherever a con- 
sciousness of the existence of Christian piety is found in a man, there, 
also, is found an acceptance of the so-called orthodoxy. But this is mere 
assumption, and is denied by the records of Christian piety in all ages 
and in all lands. Was Montanus destitute of Christian consciousness ? 
Were the “gentle Novatian” bishops whose piety rebuked their oppo- 
nents?* Was the martyred Servetus? Was William Ellery Channing 
no Christian? Were Fletcher and John Wesley no Christians because 
they publicly repudiated the cruelty and contradictions of the highest 
expression of this orthodoxy,— the Athanasian Creed? Are the living 
men and women whose piety has been seen by us in the hallowed associa- 
tions of personal friendship from the times of our childhood, yet who 
cannot bend their minds to this orthodoxy, no Christians? Then there 
is not in any man a test of Christianity that is worth a moment’s notice ; 
for if a godly spirit and a godly life, continued from boyhood to age, 
amid the changes of prosperity and sorrow, are no evidence of piety, we 
have nothing by which to test the inner life of any man. 

Methodism should Return to the Simplicity of its First Principles.—Liberty of 
thought must be restored to the preachers. At present, it is assumed that 
the work of turning men to God is necessarily connected with certain 
forms of doctrine called “Orthodox ” and “ Evangelical.” Facts prove 
that these terms are not synonymous with “ right thinking ” and “ gospel.” 
As regards the latter term, Mr. Wesley’s view of its appropriateness may 
be gathered from a letter written to Miss Bishop, in 1778, given in his 
works, Vol. VII., p. 242, and in which he says: “I find more profit in 
sermons on either good tempers or good works, than in what are vulgarly 
called Gospel sermons. That term has now become a mere cant word; I 
wish none of our society would use it. It has no determinate meaning. 
Let but a pert, self-sufficient animal, that has neither sense nor grace, 
bawl out something about Christ, or his blood, or justification by faith 
and his hearers cry out, ‘ What a fine Gospel sermon!’ Surely the Meth- 
odists have not so learned Christ!” In fact, so decided was Wesley’s 
stand against Calvinism, that Dr. Rigg, in the Contemporary Review, for 
October, 1876, asserts his belief that, were the founder of Methodism now 
alive, he would be in the ranks of the “Broad Church.” Facts, again, 
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prove that, from the days when Ulfilas tempered the ferocity of the 
Goths, when Schleiermacher led so thoroughly to God the Jewish David 
Mendel that the latter assumed the name of Neander— “the new man,” 
— to the days in which Unitarians are said to have rejoiced in the return 
to Christianity of Professor F. W. Newman, “orthodoxy” has not been 
alone in its power to convert souls to God and to Christ. Wesley himself 
commands that no means be taken to drive or persuade either an Arian 
or a Socinian from preaching, or from connection with the Church, if he 
is found to bring men’s hearts and lives to God; for that fact puts upon 
him the stamp of God’s approval, which no man has a right to gainsay. 
Piety alone is essential to Christianity or Methodism. Each is a life, not 
a fixed creed or an unchanging organization. A Methodist, Mr. Wesley 
defined in his English Dictionary, with the celebrated humorous preface, 
as “ One that lives according to the method laid down in the Bible.” * If 
Methodism is a life, then, why narrow it to the limits of a sect? Why 
not assert its own Christian breadth? Let the central question — What 
are the preacher’s fruits in bringing men’s hearts and lives into a richer 
likeness to Christ?—become the one essential question. If it is 
answered satisfactorily, who has the right to interfere with his opinions 
or teaching? “To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 

Who gives men any right to prescribe another’s thoughts or expres- 
sions? No one in earth or heaven! To attempt to do so is an imperti- 
nence. 

Let Methodism return to the principles of her first Conference. If 
unanimity of thought is desirable, let time be given at each Conference 
for the frank discussion of such doctrines as affect practical work; and 
let no terrors of “friendly investigations,” or cross-questionings at 
district meetings, prevent the development of any preacher’s intellectual 
or moral manhood. Then will the prominence given to Christian and 
gentlemanly love spread everywhere a greater likeness to Christ. The 
Church will be purer, and the world will grow better. 

What church will be the leader in the movement towards this compre- 
hensive union of the Protestant forces against the tide of sacerdotalism ? 
The foe is upon us in disciplined line, and with crowding hosts. He 
snuffs the battle from afar, and the voice of his shouting is in our ears. 
He laughs, as he dreams of speedy victory. Where is the Riitli on which 
the cantons of Protestantism may assemble to repel the haughty enemy, 
and build up the commonwealth of Christianity? Let Pan-Synods and 
Pan-Conferences unite the different bodies of Protestantism, on merely 
denominational bases, and they will but feed the fires of a more deadly 
antagonism. We want a re-united Protestantism, on grounds at once 
Christian and Catholic. What church will show the way? Such a 
church must not be disintegrating. No body whose genius compels it to 
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seek the destruction of rival forms of benevolent or Christian work can 
lead the way here. Such a church must react on others by the inspira- 
tion of a high example, and not by attempts at humiliating absorption. 
Such a church must have a historical reputation for spiritual life. No 
esthetic taste and no intellectual acumen can wake to enthusiasm the 
masses whose hearts beat only for a God whose power they can feel, as 
well as see and admire. This church must be wedded to no particular 
outward form. It must not insist on fighting modern battles in the 
armor and with the weapons of the times of feudalism. This church 
must have standards of doctrine such as will admit of enlarged and 
enlarging views, without doing violence to them, or without suppression 
of the truth. Itis no easy matter for a church to fly in the face of its 
historical symbols of doctrine; for not only noblesse, but histoire, oblige. 
But it is death to a church when its creed cannot be frankly and honestly 
accepted in its evident signification. 

In the Methodist Church lie the elements necessary to success in the 
work of leading the way to victory. 

Let her but set the example of catholicity, and others will follow. She 
can do it without any violence to her standards. Let her but assert her 
first principles. Let her remember the progress in the investigation of 
fact, in Scripture and out of it, which has been made since Wesley’s time, 
and, in his spirit, frankly accept the situation in which she finds herself, 
conforming herself to the wants of this present time; and what a vista 
opens up before her! Leta large statesmanship grapple with the ques- 
tions that must come up for her discussion, and more than one blessing 
will attend her. Unions there shall be, of denominations — tired of sepa- 
rate effort and energies wasted in the maintenance of struggling exist- 
ence, and finding, perhaps, in conjunction with her, the liberty and life they 
need,— increasing in scope till, in ever-growing confederations, dropping, 
at last, all denominational names and conventionalities, Jew and Gentile 
form one Church of God! Mystery shall be abandoned, and Christian 
truth simplified, till, in unbiased loyalty to fact, scientist and theologian 
seek the common truth! Popular education, demanded alike by teacher 
and taught, no longer neglected, dreaded, or shunned, will spread among 
the masses an intelligence that will go far to banish superstition, dis- 
ease, and vice! Beneficence, the rule of Christian piety, will spread com- 
fort and peace to the utmost bounds of human life! Christ shall reign on 
the earth, in the prevalent spirit of universal love! 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN VS. JOSEPH COOK, 


We are not surprised to see that Rev. Joseph Cook’s statement 
and illustration of the governmental theory of the Atonement 
does not escape challenge and criticism from within the Orthodox 
body. It would be a marvel, indeed, if a generation of theologi- 
cal scholars familiar with the masterly and merciless handling of 
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that theory by Dr. Bushnell should be persuaded to accept Mr. 
Cook’s rhetorical, mechanical, and inconclusive statement of the 
theme as satisfactory or tolerable. The Congregationalist Quar- 
terly, remembering that Bushnell is dead, ventured to declare 
that the Moral Influence theory was not adequate to Evangelical 
Christianity; whereupon Rev. Washington Gladden, pastor of 
the Memorial Church in Springfield, and not long since editor of 
the Independent, has written a letter denying the proposition, and 
affirming his right and intention to stay in the Orthodox Church, 
and hold and teach that theory. 

Mr. Gladden has also published a pamphlet in which he sub- 
jects Mr. Cook’s propositions to a searching analysis. He espe- 
cially examines the illustration which Mr. Cook put in the fore- 
front of his argument — Mr. Alcott’s story of once himself receiving 
the whipping that was deserved by one of his pupils,— and shows 
its ineptness and inapplicability to the theme. He makes it plain, 
as he claims to do, that Mr. Cook’s “main propositions contradict 
the first principles of morality, and that the example in which, as 
he says, the principle of the Atonement is contained, is openly at 
war with his theory” :— 


Now, in the face of all this, I affirm that guilt in neither of these 
senses can be transferred. I say that you can no more transfer punisha- 
bleness than you can transfer blameworthiness; that, if there be any 
such thing as obligation to satisfy the law which says, “I ought,” that 
obligation must rest on him who has violated the law, and can no more 
be transferred to anybody else than down can be up, or than wrong can 
be right. The absolute personality of moral obligation in every phase of 
it; the absolute impossibility of shirking it, or being relieved of it, or 
transferring it; the absolute certainty that no “arrangement” has been 
made, or can be made, in heaven or on earth, whereby any part of my 
moral obligation can be transferred to or assumed by any other being, 
human or divine,—I take to be the very foundation-stones of ethical 
science. Others may suffer on account of my sins; others may volunta- 
rily take upon themselves suffering in seeking to save me from my sins; 
in this manner Christ does suffer for me; but to affirm that any part of 
my obligation to satisfy the law which says, “I ought,” can be transferred 
to any other being, is to contradict one of the first principles of morality. 


Mr. Gladden puts very distinctly the principle often forgotten 
in the discussion of this subject, that there is no need of Christ’s 
death to honor the violated law of God, since violated law always 
vindicates itself in the penalties that inevitably follow its trans- 
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gression. No more pregnant sentence has been evoked by the 
whole discussion of this theme than that in which Mr. Savage 
declares that “when a man transgresses, it is not the law but the 
man that is broken.” The law stands, and justifies itself in the 
inevitable consequences of the transgression. 

Here is Mr. Gladden’s statement of Christ’s office in the work 
of atonement :— 

1. “He does not change God’s feeling toward us, because God 
has always loved us.” 

2. “He does not suffer the penalties of our sins in our stead.” 
Mr. Cook agrees with this, and labors to show that Orthodoxy 
generally so agrees, unavailingly, as Mr. Gladden abundantly 
proves. 

3. “He does not ‘substitute his own voluntary sacrificial chas- 
tisement’ for the penalty due to us.” This is Mr. Cook’s view; 
but his critic says, No: “The penalty of sin is spiritual death. 
Nothing can be substituted for it.” 


It is not necessary that God’s wrath should be appeased, nor that God’s 
law should be saved from dishonor. There was no obstacle in the heart 
of God, nor in the government of God in the way of the restoration of 
transgressors. The only obstacle was in the sinner’s own corrupted heart 
and weakened will. 

What, then, does Christ do for us? 

1. He reconciles us to God, not God to us. “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” The first need of every transgressor is to 
be made to feel that, in spite of the wrong that he has done to his Father, 
his Father loves him, and will pardon and save him if he will but repent 
and return. 

Christ said, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” The prophecy has been abundantly fulfilled. In all the ages, 
men looking on the cross of Christ have seen in it a proof of God’s love 
for them; and, believing in his love, have come to him, confessing their 
sins, and consecrating their lives to the service of him who died for 
them. 

They are sinners still, and sinners they must always be. They can 
never remember without regret their past evil doings; but the fact that 
sweeps away all this bad consciousness of guilt and dread is the fact that 
is brought home to them with such mighty power in the cross of Christ,— 
that God loves them with an infinite love. Unworthy they are; but they 
have no right to despise themselves, or to despair of themselves, after he 
he has shown such love for them. 

2. But this is only the beginning of what he does for us. “If when we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
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more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” Being brought 
back to God in loving confidence, being re-united with him by faith, we 
again become partakers of the divine nature. To the law of God we are 
again, in our ruling choice, obedient; and the result of obedience to that 
law is spiritual life. 

Humanity, lying crippled and helpless outside the beautiful gate of 
the temple of the Holy, hears Christ saying, “Rise up and walk,” and, 
grasping the almighty hand that is extended, is lifted up from degrada- 
tion and infirmity. The outstretched hand may be refused; that power 
is granted to human wills; if it be refused, there is no other power that 
can save. But he who will accept its aid, disabled though he may be by 
his own sin, shall be lifted up: “ Yea, he shall be holden up, for God is 
able to make him stand.” 

This, then, is the substance of the work that Jesus Christ comes into 
the world to do. To conquer the enmity and suspicion of men by his 
own great sacrifice; to make them believe that God loves them; then, 
having won their confidence, to repair, by the communication of his own 
life-giving spirit, the ruin that sin has wrought in their natures; to 
restore their souls that are sinking in spiritual death to life and health 
and peace,—this is what Christ does for men. He reconciles us by his 
death ; he saves.us by his life. 

It will be objected to this explanation of the work of Christ, that it 
does not accord with the Scripture. The sufferings of Christ, it will be 
said, are there spoken of as judicially laid upon him. The penalties of 
sin are in the Bible represented as positive inflictions from the hand of a 
judge, not as results taking place in the order of Nature. That is true; 
and the difficulty cannot be fully explained without entering upon a more 
elaborate discussion of the principles which ought to govern Biblical 
interpretation, than there is room for in this place. Of that more, per- 
haps, hereafter. It is sufficient to say that the Bible does not always 
state the truths of religion with scientific precision; that many of those 
texts which are made the subjects of grammatical and logical analysis are 
simply the expression of deep religious feeling. Such expressions will 
always take a highly objective and poetical form. If, therefore, we find 
texts which represent Christ as suffering judicially in our stead, and God 
as being propitiated by his sufferings, we need not deny the first princi- 
ples of morality. It is possible, surely, that these words may be figures ; 
but it is not possible that penalty should be transferred from a guilty 
being to an innocent one, nor that the wrath of God against a sinner 
should be appeased by the suffering of one sinless person, nor that any 
thing whatever should be substituted for that spiritual death which is the 
inevitable penalty of violated spiritual law. 


It will be seen that Mr. Gladden holds Dr. Bushnell’s view of 


the Atonement without insisting, in this pamphlet, at least, upon 
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what the latter called the “ Altar Form” of the doctrine, in which 
he held it to be essential to justify liturgically, so to speak, the 
language of substitution which he had disowned dogmatically. 
The pamphlet is trenchant, earnest, and conclusive; and voices, 
we cannot doubt, the protest and the conviction of a great many 
of the younger scholars and thinkers of Orthodoxy. We are sure 
that it is also the view of many intelligent Orthodox laymen. 


THINGS AT HOME. | 
VACATION HOUKS. 


We may pride ourselves as much as we please upon our subur- 
ban homes, and say that we have much of the freshness and 
repose of the country, with all the conveniences and the stimulus 
of the city. So we do; but not all. We cheat ourselves with 
our little cocks of hay, our lawn-mowers, our cool piazzas, our 
vines and our flowers, into thinking, perhaps, that our style of 
life is about as near the perfection of comfort, about as rational 
as human existence can be. It is, undoubtedly, a great deal better 
than we deserve; and contrasted with the residents of cities who 
stay there, or go for a little while to the top story of a, watering- 
place hotel, it is heaven itself. But when we find ourselves in 
the inland country towns, we know what the genuine article, 
country life, is. The unbounded leisure in the midst of work 
which marks the passer-by in the street,—the farmer jogging 
along in his wagon, the everlasting hills which seem to look in at 
our windows, the fire-flies gleaming at night in the meadow, and 
the wood-thrush on the outskirts who thrills us with his rippling, 
mellow note,—all these things are unknown to our suburban 
homes. When added to these, we have the charm of high civili- 
zation (not luxury, for that we fear) and culture, as witnessed in 
our best New England villages or towns, we may truly say we 
approach the ideal of the best human life. Yet even here 
calamity comes suddenly with relentless crash, as when last week 
an old building, in process of repair, fell and crushed the stalwart 
men under its heavy timbers. How hushed the silence at noon- 
day as the strong ones went forward to the rescue, and faces in 
every shop-door revealed the quick sympathy! How readily the 
purses opened for the poor sufferers! How sincere the sorrow 
when death at last decided their fate! 

The fierce elements also will not pass them by in the tranquil 
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country. A few miles from us, in a neighboring village, a furious 
and swift tornado stalked over the place and pulled down barns 
and houses, twisting them round like straws, and shattering glass, 
and taking off roofs in one moment, before people knew what 
had happened. We drove to the place and saw the building 
and the tall, powerful trees that were down, as far as our eye 
could reach, in its narrow but mighty sweep. But here again 
were sweet alleviations and noble developments of human nature, 
for the neighbors all turned out, they say, to help the man who 
suffered most, and put a new roof on his barn in one summer’s 
day. 

We must not forget the Sunday in the midst of our own 
brotherhood of faith. How shall we picture it? Our brother, 
the Rev. G. L. Chaney, of Boston, gave us two grand sermons; 
one on the true liberty that comes where the spirit of the Lord is; 
the other, on the impossibility of being independent of our fellow- 
men. Coming so near the Fourth of July, they made us reflect 
whether not only as a nation, but individually, we were possessed of 
the true liberty of the children of God. But let us not neglect to 
speak of the orange and yellow lilies of the meadow, the golden 
glory, with which the speaker was surrounded. We associate 
the lily more often with whiteness and purity, but these were 
manifestly the lilies of which Christ spoke when he compared 
them to a king’s throne. Such pomp, such flames of color, and 
yet they bent their necks modestly amid the profusion of other 
wild-wood green and flowers, so that the glory was softened like 
the light around the mercy-seat. The choir felt all this beauty 
as well as we below, and they “considered the lilies” and sang of 
Solomon in all his glory who was not arrayed like one of these. 
As the words “like one of these” were repeated and prolonged 
in rich mellow tones, the lilies seemed to grow in effulgence of 
beauty, and to take on a sweet dignity and power which flooded 
our souls with thoughts “too deep for tears.” 

And then the rhododendrons gracing our dwelling which were 
brought from a woodland spot near by! That mystic flower, 
with its long tropic verdure, and its pure rose and white waxen 
petals; that beautiful foreigner, we must call it, wafted over here, 
perhaps, from classic shores, from the land of the lotus, from the 
gardens radiant with the statues of the gods, from the shadows of 
Nirvana, so pure, so chaste, so rare, so unapproachable ! 

The sudden and frequent showers of these inland towns, seated 
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on large or little rivers, make the landscape of a perennial fresh- 
ness; and when we return we shall see the dust on all our trees 
and shrubs with a critical eye, not to speak of what is within 
doors. But a spiritual freshness gained cannot be so easily 
effaced from our souls; and happy shall we be if we never allow 
the form of Dryasdust to enter our homes or get possession of our 
lives. 

































BOOKS. 





We have been reading of late The Worthy Women of our 
: First Century, edited by Mrs. O. J. Wister and Mrs. Agnes 
Irwin. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
If this book contained only the letters of Mrs. Sarah Bradford 
: Ripley, it would have its excuse for being. We wonder that a 
life of this extraordinary woman has never been written. And 
yet we do not Wonder when we see the entire modesty, reticence, 
and truly domestic life of this true descendant of the Puritans. 
Her friends perhaps had the instinctive feeling that her character 
must be left to exhale itself upon posterity, through the tradition 
} of love, like many of the olden saints, rather than through the 
written word, her nature being so choice that it could not be 
revealed by what men read of her, but only through the fine 
aroma of her hospitable home, and in the apostolic succession of 
those who had basked in its light and partaken of its spirit. 

How wonderful in the old Puritan stock, both men and women, 
was this combination of enthusiasm for domestic and manual 
labor, combined with the highest love of letters. England and 
Scotland still show some traces of it, as in the case of Mary 
Somerville. But Europe has been so overrun with the genus 
“servants,” that we do not see much of this fine natural harmony 
there. Yet Cincinnatus at the plough shows that the early 
Romans developed these robust characters. Horace admired 
them, but he was perhaps too dainty, and too much occupied with 
criticizing the world. Charlotte Bronté taking out the eyes from 
the potatoes which the old blind domestic had partially peeled, is 
another of those rare women who found no discord in the homely 
duties of daily life, and the highest pursuits of philosophy. 

The world is beginning, though slowly, to learn that it is not 
the truly literary women who neglect their families, but the 
women of fashion, the women with misplaced affections and 
worldly ambitions; or the women of the middle classes who are 
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victims of one idea,—to be on a par in dress or show with their 
neighbors, who are incapable of making homes what they should 
be. What more delightful book to take up in these summer 
hours in our country resort than the life of such a woman as this, 
whose soul was so alive to all the objects of Nature, who lived in 
the simple, old-fashioned way, and gathered the fresh vegetables 
from her own garden, and prepared them with her own hands for 
her guests, and at night could sound the depths of Plato or 
Lucretius in twilight hours of communion with chosen ones, or 
pull to pieces a little flower and talk over all its mysteries of 
organization with the man of science under her roof. How she 
loved her friends at the last! That makes up for her want of 
positive faith in immortality which jars a little upon our sensi- 
bilities. But she loved, and those who love must believe whether 
they will or no. She felt this instinctively herself, and the last 
letter she wrote is a most delicate and sweet expression of that 
love and longing which is satisfied with nothing but the eternal. 

The sketches of Mrs. Schuyler, of New York, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, let us into valuable scenes in the early history 
of our country. Mrs. Motte, of South Carolina, is a good type of 
the courageous Southern woman of the Revolution; and Mrs. 
Logan, of Pennsylvania, and her noble, high-minded husband, 
charm us by the beauty of their affection, and their mutual 
interest and activity in all the great questions of the day. The 
sketch of the women of New Hampshire is full of grace, and a 
fine sympathy with the noble emotions and beautiful simplicity 
which marked those heroines of the old Granite State, and some- 
times rose to grandeur in the hour of danger and death. 


STANLEY'S JEWISH CHURCH. 


This book we are somewhat late in noticing, knowing that, like 
good wine, it would keep. It is the third series, From the Captiv- 
ity to the Christian Era. It is prefaced by a touching dedica- 
tion to Lady Augusta Stanley, the inspirer of her husband’s 
labors. The opening chapters on the exiles in Babylon, the 
splendor of the city, its downfall, the gorgeous armies of the 
Medes and Persians, the return to Judea, the generous Cyrus, 
the rebuilding of the temple, the tears of the aged men, 
the solemn joy of the people,—all reads like the pages of a 
romance. Next comes the Prince Zerubbabel, and then the High- 
Priest Joshua appears upon the scene; then the austere Ezra 
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looms up, who reformed the morals of the people and their sogial 
life with such a rigorous hand; and Nehemiah, the cup-bearer to 
the King of Persia, who, by his winning address and intense 
earnestness, got permission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Then the scribes appear, who search the records of their ancient 
lore, and written history takes shape and form. 

The chapter on the Prophet Malachi reveals to us very 
interesting facts in regard to the Jewish awe in pronouncing the 
“Jehovah,” and its gradual disappearance from their literature to 
give place to the word “Elohim.” The origin of the term “ mes- 
senger” in the Greek “angel,” vaguely used by the Prophet, is 
traced through many books of the Bible, sometimes as Uriel, or 
Gabriel, or Michael, and gives the author an opportunity to make 
some suggestive reflections in regard to the influence of angelic 
spirits, both good and bad, as we see them on the pages of litera- 
ture and the canvas of Guido and Fra Angelico. The writer’s 
fine religious and poetic imagination sees here, in this train of 
messengers, “a lofty truth, however overgrown with fantastic 
legend.” 

The allusions to the book of Esther are full of interest. The 
story is touched upon with a graphic hand, and the whole relation 
of Jewish thought and custom to the land of Zoroaster leads us 
into speculations in regard to the two religions, Jewish and 
Persian, which the author invests with his own peculiar charm. 

The lecture on Socrates is truly masterly in its simplicity, and 
brings the homely yet powerful man, walking the streets of 
Athens, with startling distinctness before our vision. The writer 
never forgets his Hebrew prophets and poets, drawing parallels 
between the’Greek and the Jew with delicacy and truthfulness, 
and a rare insight into the harmonies that are found among all 
the highest productions of humanity in every nation. His knowl- 
edge sets so easily on him and is so subservient to his thought, 
that we forget, in the attraction of his pages, how thorough is his 
research, until we see his careful foot-notes of reference, and his 
gerrealogies and chronological table at the end. 

The foundation of Alexandria, and the union of the Hebrew 
and Greek race in that wonderful city, is well told; and the 
origin of the famous seventy who translated the Scriptures by 
order of Ptolemy, gives the author an opportunity to reflect 
on. the various attempts which have been made to translate the 
Bible in modern days, and to praise the patience and faithfulness 
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of both the ancient and more modern translators, while he sees 
the same bigoted horror, then as now, in those who adhered to 
the letter and resisted change; and, on the other hand, the same 
liability to errors, which are found in the Septuagint, and in all 
the translations down to our own day. 

His tribute to the value of the Apocrypha, especially to Eccle- 
siasticus and the Son of Sirach, is eloquent and hearty, and leads 
us to wish to read it again; and his enthusiasm in threading all 
those influences which brought the Greek and Hebrew nature into 
contact, for better and also for worse, is magnetic and stimulating 
to the reader. He recognizes among the Greek seers, as in the 
ease of Aristobulus, the dangerous habit of making arbitrary 
symbols out of Scripture, and traces to him the habits of Philo 
and the early Fathers who built logic out of metaphors, and cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the early writings. Yet Dean Stanley’s 
generous spirit, even with them, sees good done by the activity of 
their minds on all religious questions. 

The account of the wars of the Maccabees, and the history of 
this illustrious family and their influence upon Judea, is very 
interesting; and the comments upon the book of Enoch are full 
of an exalted appreciation of the poetic and sublime spirit which 
pervades this ancient Scripture. 

The rise of the Pharisaic party, and the Sadducees and the 
Essenes, is pictured with much clearness. We see the first dawn 
of that exclusiveness and intolerance which became so insuffera- 
ble in later years, and developed into into an hypocrisy that 
called out the burning indignation of Jesus. The writer, with 
his usual fairness, hints that both Churchman and Puritan have 
been too apt to imitate the Pharisees. He judges the Saducees, 
also, with impartiality, and is not unwilling to recognize in the 
Essenes an anticipation of some of the austere virtues and domes- 
tic rites which marked the beginning of Christianity. His picture 
of Pompey the Great, and his noble, chivalrous career, is well 
drawn; the delicate reverence with which, while sacking Jerusa- 
lem, he entered the Temple and penetrated into the Holy of 
Holies, awe-struck at the absence of images, and the presence of 
an invisible God, and departing without laying his hand on a 
single golden candlestick,—all this scene is portrayed in the 
warm and subdued colors of the religious artist. The whole 
history of the Asmonean family shows careful study of biblical 
history, and of all other contemporaneous records. The great 
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charm of the book lies in the manner in which the writer has 
brought upon the stage the Greek, Roman, and Asiatic history, 
and interwoven it with that of Palestine. 

We come now to the time of Herod the Great, and his family, 
and the building of the Temple. His cruelties, his magnificence, 
and his power are strongly depicted; and the scenes of his love 
and betrayal of the beautiful Mariamne and his terrible remorse» 
are as thrilling as the pages of a novel. 

Then we have another sage and teacher, the venerable Hillel, 
who comes before us, and is likened to Christ in the largeness of 
his teachings, the last in the link of great and honored thinkers. 
The rise of the synagogues all over the land, the Dean, with his 
catholic spirit, loves to trace and dwell upon, as the sign of the 
popularization of their religion among the people, and his closing 
sketch of the aspect of Palestine, and especially the free, simple 
life of Galilee, where the Master of the world first saw the light, 
is equal in freshness and beauty to the pages of Renan, while it 
carries with it a weight of judgment and consistency which we do 
not find in that brilliant writer. 

The chronological table at the end of the book is invaluable for 
its grouping of contemporaneous facts, and the index is well pre- 
pared. 

The book is from the press of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., and 
is, like the other volumes, finely printed. It must have a wide 
circulation. 

M. P. Le 


THINGS ABROAD. 
LOSSES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


The departure of the distinguished philanthropist and Chris- 
tian lady, Miss Mary Carpenter, and not far from the same time 
the death of her brother, Dr. Philip Carpenter, of Montreal, are 
events which have made a great impression on the community in 
both hemispheres. An extended notice of them will appear in 
this number of the Review, and we need only say how much we 
feel the loss of two such noble and earnest workers for the truth. 

There are also two other deaths occurring some weeks back 
which we have not yet chronicled. That of the Rev. John Ken- 
rick, M.A., of York, and the Rev. Charles Berry, of Leicester. 
Mr. Kenrick’s loss will be very widely felt in the various societies 
and institutions of York, in its museums and hospitals, and in the 
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outside world of letters and Christian thought. His contributions 
to able periodicals, and his valuable aids to the study of the 
classics, are well-known and practically illustrated in the distin- 
guished pupils he has sent out over England. One of his last 
articles, on some biblical question, written with his usual care and 
thoroughness, was sent to the Theological Review in January, 
when he was ninety years old. He was born at Exeter, and 
began the study of Latin there at the age of five years. He 
afterwards went to Birmingham, where he learned Hebrew with 
a view to the ministry. He afterwards entered the University of 
Glasgow, and there acquired a great love for Greek. He was, 
before long, made tutor in classics at Manchester College, York, 
and became one of the finest scholars in England, especially 
among nonconformists. He went to Germany, after an interval 
of time, and became acquainted with the best minds there. 
He then returned to York and married, and made for himself 
a permanent home. He was quiet and unpretentious in regard 
to his attainments, and conservative in his religious opinions; 
but he was consistent, always to be relied on, and whatever 
he wrote or said carried weight with it, even with those who 
could not agree with him. A large number of relatives and dis- 
tinguished men in the Unitarian ranks attended his funeral, 
together with the officers of the different societies in York, and 
the pupils of the Blind School, etc. The Rev. Mr. Wicksteed 
conducted the service. 

Rev. Charles Berry was a descendant of the old Puritan stock 
in England, brought up in the ancient meeting-house in Hamp- 
shire, in face of the old Cromwell pew. He was settled at Leices- 
ter in 1830, and was much loved among his own people, where 
he celebrated his silver and golden wedding. He had four 
brothers, — one an Independent minister,— who all lived to nearly 
the same age as himself. He seems to have been a man of the 
good old-fashioned type, and was school-master as well as minister. 
He was on friendly terms with the famous Dr. Parr and Robert 
Hall; and, although he delivered lectures to crowded houses on 
Unitarian doctrine, his friendship with them was not disturbed. 
He was a fine scholar and preacher, but did not publish much. 
He gave up his pastoral charge when he was fifty-three years old 
into the hands of a colleague, Rev. C. C. Coe. He delivered, not 
long after, a very impressive address when the old meeting-house 


of the reign of Queen Anne was about to be pulled down and 
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rebuilt again —the place where Doddridge and Priestley and other 
distinguished men have preached. He interested himself much 
in politics and philanthropics, and lived to be ninety-two years 
old. He was buried in the old graveyard of the great meeting- 
house, where generations of his kindred were lying, by the side of 
his wife, who lived also to be ninety years old. 


DR. AUGUST THOLUCK. 


Germany has met with a great loss in the death of this distin- 
guished divine. He was born at Breslau,.in 1799, and studied 
there; but soon went to Berlin, where he became much interested 
in Oriental literature, and was mtimate with Neander and other 
valued writers. In 1826 he was made Professor of Theology at 
Halle, having previously taken a journey to England and Holland. 
He afterwards went to Rome on account of his health, being 
chaplain there in the embassy, and at length returned to Halle, 
where he remained until his death. His principle works were his 
Commentaries on the Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, on 
the Sermon on the Mount, and on the Gospel of John. Some of 
his books were replies to De Wette and to Strauss. He edited a 
literary collection, and began a history of the Lutheran Church 
and Theology. He was looked upon as moderate in his Ortho- 
doxy. He was not considered great as a professor in Greek or 
Hebrew, but had fine gifts as a preacher; and his rich literary 
culture on religious themes made him always interesting to stu- 
dents. We are inclined to think he was somewhat dogmatic in 
early life. We are not familiar with his theological works, 
excepting some portions translated several years ago by the 
Andover professors, called The Sinlessness of Jesus, etc. Later, 
we have seen his Hours of Devotion, being a text of Scripture 
and thoughts, occupying several pages for every day in the week, 
closing with verses. These thoughts are marked with great 
earnestness and profound religious feeling, but they are tinged 
with a Pietistic element, which is easily explained when we find, 
on reading the accounts of his life, that they were written to 
counteract what he thought the “rationalistic tendency” of 
Zschokke’s book of the same character. Tholuck’s devotional 
thoughts had to us an antagonistic air, as if he was on the defen- 
sive. When we find they were written in a spirit of censure of so 
noble a book as Zschokke’s,—a book which the Queen of the 
Orthodox Church of England has allowed to be dedicated to her, 
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and which consoled her when her beloved Albert was taken from 
her,— we can understand the instinct in ourselves which held 
back our sympathies somewhat from his book. Moreover, there 
is a literalness in the interpretation of Scripture passages from 
the Psalms and Epistles, which seemed to us surprising in a man 
of his learning, and led us to think he was a believer in verbal 
inspiration. The chief attraction of the book is found in the two 
prefaces to the English edition. We see the author here bowed 
down in early life with ill-health, that prostrated both body and 
mind. In the long winter mornings and evenings, when he could 
not use candle-light, he sat and thought how he must, perhaps, 
give up his loved profession. Resignation and trust took pos- 
session of his soul, and he poured out his spirit to God in medita- 
tion and prayer. If he sometimes in the gloomy stillness forgot 
great and sublime truths common to all, and dwelt upon the doc- 
trjnal errors of his co-relig.onists, we must pardon him on account 
of his great sincerity and the true piety which breathes through- 
out the book, and gave it a great circulation. He must have 
grown much less dogmatic in his later years, or he would not have 
welcomed Unitarian students so cordially to his lecture-room, his 
fireside, and his little garden,— several of whom in this country , 
have always recalled with great affection and pleasure the cup of 
tea in his hospitable family circle, and the frank conversations 
with him on doctrinal subjects. He was much interested in the 
condition of the Congregational Church in this country, and with 
the ocean between him and us, did not feel those asperities which 
have long vexed us here as Orthodox and Unitarian, but dis- 
coursed of our differences, among his students, with a genial and 
tolerant spirit, although he was so keenly alive and sensitive in 
regard to theological errors at home. He was a monthly reader 
of this Review until he became, of late, too feeble to take it up; 
and we trust he did not find from its pages that we were very far 
away from the “calling of God in Christ Jesus.” His place will 
be hard to fill in the Theological School at Halle. 


NEWS FROM ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our good friend and fellow- 
worker, Prof. Bracciforti, of Milan. We give a portion of it here. 
We wish our friends who have any money to spare, or who have 
hearts to beg it, would reflect upon the needs which he so 
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modestly expresses to us, without thought of publication, and 
help us to pay the rent of that little hall through the winter: 


. +.» Much outward success I cannot boast of. I have now been several 
years working hard on week-days to provide for the ever-increasing wants 
of my numerous family, and devoting my Sunday leisure to preaching 
the Gospel of Christ that commends itself to my reason and conscience ; 
but, alas! I have met with no help whatever from my countrymen 
towards organizing a self-supporting church. Of this, one reason must be 
in myself. I have made, I must own, but few and weak endeavors to 
obtain from them pecuniary help. I shrink from it invincibly. I should 
be glad if they offered it spontaneously; but this is scarcely to be 
expected. Why should they? Are there not other and even more 
important claims on their generosity in these times when it is so hard 
living in Italy? And have they not been accustomed to see the Fran- 
ciscan and the Jesuit give up every worldly advantage for what they 
think “the kingdom of God”? Ought I not to feel it a privilege to be 
able to devote a few hours every week to proclaiming such religious 
truths as I feel to be so conducive to the improvement and happiness of 
my fellow-men? A few feel, indeed, ashamed not to contribute by their 
own pecuniary sacrifices to the expenses of renting, warming, lighting 
the room, etc.; but they are very few indeed; and then they are accus- 
- tomed to see such expenses supported by foreign orthodox Protestants 
throughout Italy; nay, much more,—they know that the other Italian 
preachers are maintained by foreign committees, and enabled to devote 
themselves entirely to the ministry of the gospel. So as long as I have 
had from my American and English friends means sufficient to defray 
such expenses, there has been, after all, no great occasion for my asking 
or their offering any pecuniary contributions. 

Now the rent of the room is paid until the end of September next, and 
up to that period I shall be happy to continue preaching every Sunday 
morning and evening if my strength, which, to tell the truth, I feel some- 
what to be declining, does not utterly fail me. 

I don’t know what the British and Foreign Unitarian Association is 
going to decide about giving or refusing any more help to me. After all, 
it is but fair that the Unitarian pecuniary contributions being compara- 
tively so scanty, both in Great Britain and America, they should be 
entirely devoted to the work in your own country. Well, I leave it in 
the hands of God. If he has chosen me to work on in this good cause, 
the means, one way or another, shall not be wanting. 

Matters are going on much on the same footing as when I wrote to you 
last time. It seems to me that the impression upon the public is rather 
favorable, as the attendance, especially of late, has been decidedly good. 
On Good Friday I had an especial service; the room was almost full; 
and when I invited such as wished to join in commemorating the Lord’s 
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death by the Lord’s Supper, to remain, only two left, and all the others 
reverently partook of the bread and wine. 

Last Sunday, Whitsuntide, I was invited to preach in the great Swiss 
Protestant Church, and did preach extempore, as usual, to a good congre- 
gation, who sent me a letter of thanks the day before yesterday, signed 
by the president and secretary of the Swiss Consistory. 

I do really think, dear madame, that our glorious faith is silently 
gaining more ground than we are aware of; but as to forming Unitarian 
self-supporting churches, that is quite another question. We Italians 
have not yet given up the fond hope of a liberal religious reformation in 
our own Catholic Church, a reformation worthy of the nineteenth century, 
and embodying its liberal thought; a reformation ‘that shall make the 
official Church of our country a truly Catholic Church, open to all who 
love God and man, and sit gladly at the feet of Christ. Of such a church 
I can already see a fair promise and harbinger in the so-called Chiesa 
Cattolica Nazionale (National Catholic Church), who, by ten thousand 
votes, have lately elected their bishop, my good friend, Monsignor Luigi 
Prota Giurleo, a truly pious and liberal priest, formerly the editor of the 
Neopolitan weekly paper, L’Emancipatore Cattolica (the Catholic emanci- 
pator). They adhere, it is true, to the Nicene Creed, and the doctrines of 
the first seven AZcumenical Councils, for they conscientiously believe them 
to be true; but without excluding or excommunicating those who, like 
myself, cannot conscientiously accept any dogmatic crystallization. Thus 
wrote to me, also, the good bishop-elect, knowing perfectly my religious 
views: “ You have been baptized; you wish to live in the love of God 
and man. Who can excommunicate you? You do most certainly belong 
to our Catholic Church.” 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, 
from which we make some extracts in regard to Congregation- 
alism in England, ete. : — 


Here in England the Congregationalists seem more like the Unitarians 
in their principles of religious liberty, in their social position, and in their 
freedom from superstition than any other sect or religious bedy around 
us in the present day. I do not think it was always so, for there are still 
many Unitarians who go on with the old parrot cry of praising the Broad 
Church party, as our examples and our allies. I remember in my child- 
hood, in the neighborhood of London, before these Congregational 
churches had begun to free themselves from their Calvinism, they were 
utterly foreign to us; and the only families of differing opinions to our 
own with whom we children had the slightest social intercourse were 
luke-warm church people. About that time, or a little later, when Joseph 
Barker, in the North of England, came over from the Methodists, there 
were several provincial towns in which the Unitarian chapels were 
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recruited from the Wesleyan body. In those days, too, before the Bap- 
tists were quite so sharply and quite so irrevokably divided into General 
Baptists and Calvinist Baptists, and before Joseph Gurney had turned 
the tide among the Quakers, and had made them all into Evangelicals,— 
there was a good deal of sympathy and fellowship between these sects 
and the Unitarians, and they all seemed nearer to us than their brethren, 
the Congregationalists. But to-day, around London, the Congregational- 
ists are not only the nearest to us in sympathy, in tone of feeling, and in 
their pulpit teaching, but they are daily drawing closer to us in a most 
remarkable way. Their families are beginning to desire to visit with us; 
they send us tickets to the opening of their new chapels; their papers 
review some of our best books, as you will no doubt see in the Jndepen- 
dent; and, what is more remarkable to us, their papers no longer shun the 
syllables Unitarian, but in speaking of some one who has died, has 
written a book, or done a useful deed, quietly and without any horror 
or disgust, or tone of prudery, mention as a matter of fact that he 
was a Unitarian. Mr. Mark Wilks, a fearless liberal among the Congre- 
gationalists, and rather a black sheep among them for his heresy, lectured 
last year in the Unitarian chapel, two miles away from his own church. 
We all wondered and looked for the skies to fall. Oh, no! three or four 
weeks after he was invited to supply the pulpit in the large Congrega- 
tional chapel in the very same neighborhood. Again we wondered what 
had been thought of all this. Had neither he nor those that invited him 
been censured? We learned, upon inquiry, that when the congregation 
came out of chapel on Sunday morning, after listening to him, some 
people said that it was rather a strange thing that he had been invited, 
but that on the whole his eloquent discourse had given great satisfaction 
to all. And in the English Independent, of June 7, I have marked for 
your notice their account of Mr. Alex. Gordon’s installment in the Unita- 
rian chapel at Belfast. I can hardly suppose that you see anything 
surprising in this; but to us who have lived like sheep in their pens, with 
the lines of orthodoxy stretched tight around us,— to us Unitarians, who, if 
we die in a small country parish, unless we have wealth to smooth the 
way, find sometimes difficulty in getting buried at all, or are buried in 
the dark and in silence,—any loosening of the bands of bigotry is so 
strangely new that we do not know what to make of it, and watch with 
the strongest interest any changes in religious opinion among them. If 
you could only establish in London a modern Panoplist Review, or take 
out of his grave for three months the good Dr. Noah Worcester, of Salem, 
and send him among us, we should have a silent revolution here, as you 
had in Boston, and not ten, but ten times ten churches in London would, 
in a manly way, call themselves “ Unitarian Congregational,” and work 
on with more vigor than ever, instead of their suffering loss, as they do 
now, from a young preacher, or a member or two, from time to time, 
occasionally drifting over to us. 
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Seyeral other things are going on hopefully here. The tide of scepti- 
cism that has been steadily rolling forward for several years, and making 
us to tremble in our “ little faith,” seems to take a new and more earnest 
aspect. Mr. Conway’s little volume on Christianity, and Mr. Picton’s 
lectures on the “Religion of Jesus,” bear witness that a large class of 
religious inquirers here in London, who seemed lately ready to try the 
experiment of a religion without help of the teachings of Christ, are now, 
in a better spirit, turning back to the old volume, and anxiously trying to 
form for themselves new views of his life, his aims, and his character. 

The Local Theological Examinations established by Manchester New 
College, London, have done us immense service; for though the subjects 
have not been taken up very much this first year, and we have no very 
long lists of names that have passed successfully, the very fact of its 
being set a foot has aroused people to a sense of what are the subjects 
they ought to study in order to get an intelligent understanding of the 
grounds of their religion. A large proportion of those who have entered 
the lists are women who have here, in the middle ranks of life, more 
leisure than their brothers, and who are also just now with us here in a 
very healthy state of desire for new branches of knowledge. 

Dr. Martineau’s lectures on “ Moral Philosophy,” at Manchester New 
College, continue to be well attended by ladies and others who take notes 
with all the serious earnestness of the college students; and the ladies who 
are thus admitted to share the benefit from outside far outnumber the 
students for whom the lectures were established. It is thus very satisfac- 
tory to us to feel that while some of our friends are exerting themselves 
by meetings and speeches to keep up the agitation for women’s right of 
suffrage, there is at the same time a far greater though a quiet stir of 
activity among women themselves to qualify themselves for their coming 
responsibilities. It would be impossible to calculate and to publish how 
much of this is going on throughout our country, because it is chiefly 
done silently, modestly, and the benefits are carried down into quite 
humble ranks of life. I know a young lady who is employed all day in 
superintending a roomful of young women mechanically at work in her 
father’s business. In her zeal she goes up to the Working Woman’s 
College two nights in the week to take lessons in the higher branches of 
arithmetic, etc.; and two other nights in the week she holds a class of 
eight of the young girls who work in their business, and gives out to 
them the very lessons that she has herself been taking in at the Working 
Woman’s College the night before. Truly we have reason to exclaim 
that we live in a very hopeful age for womankind; and since, through 
womankind, a great part of the education and improvement of the world 
is appointed to come, we may, in no selfish spirit, reverse the old Jewish 
prayer, and thank God each of us for being born a woman. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


“As dark as Egypt” has become a proverbial term, which 
until lately could be well applied to the mythology and history of 
that country. Probably this has not been so much because of 
the inherent darkness of the subject as that our attention has 
been so well engaged with Hebrew thought and tradition that 
Egypt has not received the attention it deserved. Gradually the 
light is breaking. The Dublin University Magazine, July, 1877, 
contains an interesting article on the “Ancient Faith of Egypt,” 
which aims to show the relationship of Egypt to the religious 
traditions held in Christian countries to-day. Certain passages 
quoted from the “Nile Hymn,” “composed long before any 
known prophet uttered his voice in Israel,” show a decided 
resemblance to many of the most exalted utterances of the 
Prophets and Psalms :— 


“ He shineth, then the land exulteth.” 
“Creator of all good things.” 

“He careth for the state of the poor.” 

“ He maketh his might a buckler.” 

“ He is not graven in marble.” 

“ His abode is not known.” 

“ There is no building that can contain him.” 
“ Thy law is established in the whole land.” 
“ Unknown is his name in heaven.” 

“He manifesteth not his forms.” 

“Vain are all representations.” 


Compare these with — 


“The Lord God is a sun and shield,” — Psalm lxxxiv. 

“ He raiseth up the poor out of the dust,” — Psalm exiii. 

“ He is a buckler to all those that trust in him,” — Psalm xviii. 

“ Thou art a God that hidest thyself,” — Isaiah xlv., 15. 

“ Behold, the heavens and the heaven of heaven cannot contain thee ; 
how much less the house which I have built,”—TII. Chronicles vi., 18. 

“He appointed a law in Israel,” — Psalm Ixxviii., 5. 

“Lo, these are parts of his ways. But what a whisper is the word that 
is known of him!” — Job xxvi, 
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“The eminent churchman who renders it into English, Canon 
F. C. Cook, deems it a relic of primeval monotheism. It will 
suffice for an illustration of the Egyptian views in relation to the 
central doctrine of the Hebrew teachers, — that of the reality and 
unity of God.” But the writer says : — 


When we hear the words “ primeval monotheism,” we may be pardoned 
for wondering what they mean. Monotheism we understand, but what 
monotheism was primeval? It was not that of Judea, for, according to 
its own narratives, Israel was but a small tribe, little more than a family, 
when it entered the gates of Egypt, whence it emerged, after a few 
centuries of eventful history, a considerable people. May Egypt herself 
claim that primeval monotheism, or must it be accorded to Assyria, to 
India, to China, or to the unknown land of Eden? 


The author is somewhat indignant at the treatment Egypt has 
received at the hand of the Hebraists : — 


The dim and distant magnitude of Egypt dwarfs the Judea that we 
have made so prominent in our old poor analysis of the world; the stately 
calm that dwells by the untiring, beneficent Nile puts to shame the petty 
cries about assertive favored nations, or the so-called miraculous preserva- 
tion of a hardy tribe. 

When the starving sons of Israel journeyed southwards, and left their 
rude tents and famine-stricken fields they came to a land where there 
were mighty cities, graced with temples and palaces, obelisks and statues ; 
where mathematics accurately directed irrigation, and canals aided agri- 
culture with uses taught by the perennially watering Nile; where archi- 
tecture was not merely commissioned to provide shelter, but made to 
subserve the proving of astronomical laws, and to afford standards of 
reference for cardinal points and measures of longitude; where fabrics 
were made that for evenness of thread would be the despair of Manches- 
ter; linen with more than five hundred strands in an inch, or five times 
as fine as our fine cambric; a land where copper was tempered in a 
manner beyond the knowledge of our Northern foundries, for it would 
cut stone without being hardened by alloy; and bronze wrought into 
blades that had the elasticity, as well as the keenness and hardness of 
steel. There was the root of our modern chemistry, in the ancient name 
of the country, Chemi, Kham, or Ham, a word supposed to designate the 
black and crumbly nature of the soil, which reappears in our word 
alchemy, or the black art. Our very Europe is Ereb, Greek Erebus, or 
the West, which Cadmus or Kedem, the East, sought to discover. 


We learn from Herodotus that the rite of circumcision appears 
to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, and certain other Pales- 


tinian tribes, from the Egyptians, In reference to sun-worship, 
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he says, “ That the glorious solar orb should be recognized as the 
immediate cause of our systematic life, and so, as a divine type, is 
a pantheism by no means inconsistent with the highest worship. 
When the priest of the Esoteric mysteries worshipped Ra, or the 
creative sun, it was as a wondrous manifestation of the Supreme, 
or, as it were, the Supreme in specific action.” “Though a prom- 
inent place is held by the sun in the Egyptian view of deity, yet 
it would be unfair to call the Egyptian faith sun-worship. What 
is manifest, stands with the Egyptian seer only for the border or 
fringe of the manifest, that is unmanifest save in his myriad re- 
vealments. 

The article on “The Flowers of the Bible,” Dublin University 
Magazine, July, 1877, has a seasonable interest. He plucks many 
flowers from the scriptural catalogue, but disappoints us by show- 
ing that they form only a bouquet of names :— 


Strange as the statement may seem to any one who has not explored 
the matter, no kind of flower is mentioned in the Scripture so definitely 
as to allow of certain identification. ... The renderings made by transla- 
tors are often only conjectural, or to be understood in a broad and figura- 
tive sense. Most certainly there is no mention in the original text of the 
flowers especially understood to-day as the lily and the rose, and these, it 
will be found, are the only two flower-names which occur in the authorized 
version. The Hebrews were not slow to observe the charm of flowers. 
Much of the sweetest imagery of the poetical parts of Scriptures involves 
allusions to flowers. Like other poetic people, they did not care to bestow 
particular appellations. Their custom was to make a few picturesque 
terms serve for the whole of the tinted and fragrant fantasy of botanical 
nature. Terms of this character alone occur in the inspired books; the 
flowers of Scripture are simply what the floral graces of wild nature are 
to the child and to the imagination of the poet,—a sweet aggregate of 
the originally and perfectly beautiful. There the whole matter of the 
flowers of Scripture begins and ends.” 


The writer, however, does not let it end there, but takes up 
many of the special designations of flowers in the Bible, and 
shows the difficulty of identifying them with particular plants : —: 


A long chapter would be required for a survey of the speculations as 
to what were the lilies of the field. The comparison being particularly 
to Solomon’s robes, many critics have concluded that the flower pointed 
to must have been a crimson, scarlet, or purple one, calling to their aid 
the comparison of lips to the shushan. This, of course, was to surrender 
the idea of the shushan being a white flower. The particular flower sug- 
gested has been the scarlet martagon, which is said to grow in profusion 
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in the Holy Land. More recent writers prefer the rose parsley — Anemone 
Coronaria — which, with the scarlet adonis, and other bright flowers of 
similar hue, is no doubt in its season extremely effective upon the plains 
of Palestine, holding a place somewhat analagous to that of the buttercup 
in England. 


The conclusion is that lily and rose are but general names for 
flowers. 

In the same magazine (Dublin University Magazine, July), is 
an article on “The Supernatural and Supernatural Religion,” by 
F. R. Conder, which aims to show that the method employed in 
the latter work is so essentially imperfect, that any results attained 
by its use not only may be, but ought to be neglected. The arti- 
cle is written in a kinder spirit than many of the reviews of this 
important book. 

In the Journal des Savants, April, 1877, we have a fresh word 
from M. Rénan, who opens his article by giving to M. PAbbé 
Ceriani the first rank among recent students of the history of 
Christianity, and thinks it almost wonderful, that gleaning after 
the industrious Mai, he should have gained so rich a harvest. As 
one of the most curious and important results of M. Ceriani’s 
investigations, he mentions the publishing of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, «a work hitherto almost unknown, though occupying a 
prominent place in the apocalyptic series. This work was com- 
posed in Greek. A Syriac translation has been found, which in 
turn has been translated and published in Latin in Leipzig 
(Fritzche, 1871). Almost all of this apocalypse is new, the part 
formerly known being only an abridgment of the whole. It is 
divided like the apocalypse of Esdras, which in some respects. 
it closely resembles, into several visions. M. Rénan gives an 
epitome of each vision, with a few striking quotations from cer- 
tain of them. This apocalypse, he remarks, was better received 
by the Christians than among the Jews; and although the original 
Greek was early lost, yet the Syrians continued to read their 
translation in the churches for a long time; and the last letter 
became finally an integral portion of the Syriac Bible, and extracts 
from it are incorporated into their burial service. “In like man- 
ner Esdras furnished for our own ‘ office for the dead, some of its 
more gloomy thoughts. Death, in fact, seemed to reign mistress 
in the later visionary works of the Jews.” 

M. Rénan regards the date of this apocalypse as somewhat 
later than that of Esdras, which was probably about 97. It must 
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have been written between the siege of 70 and the construction 
of Alia Capitolina. 

“The remarkable fact that we find in this apocalypse a phrase 
that Papias regarded as a saying of Jesus, and which he regards 
in his Hwégeses des discours du Seigneur as authentic, shows 
that the time is reduced to that epoch when the Messianic ideas 
which served as a foundation for the synoptic gospels were 
floating about in uncertainty....The apocalypse of Baruch is 
the last written of the Old Testament Apocrypha. ... These 
works, written in biblical style, became a kind of supplement to 
the Bible. Often even, such writings had more vogue than the 
old Bible, and were accepted as Scripture from the time of their 
appearance, at least by the Christians, more credulous in this 
respect than the Jews. No books of this type were produced 
after Baruch; the Jews no longer composed imitations of sacred 
text.” 

The most significant theological article in the Cuntemporary 
Review for July, is that on “ The Religious Upheaval in Scotland,” 
by William Wallace, which displays an unusual familiarity with 
the condition of religious thought, and the relations of religious 
parties in that country. Although spending but a short time in 
Scotland, in the fall of 1875, we were much impressed with the 
silent movement which seemed to be under way in the Scottish 
Church, which foreshadowed newer and more healthy phases of 
religious development. The hidden springs of liberalism seem 
now to be bubbling up and irrigating the Scottish heart and life. 
It is interesting to watch the drainage of the old creeds, and the 
formation of new channels of religious thought and feeling. 

We have not space to indicate the steps of Mr. Wallace’s re- 
view, which endeayprs to “traverse the field of theological ten- 
dencies in Scotland, as they manifest themselves in public,” but 
we give his own indication of their general character” : — 


In Scotland, as in Germany, in the Netherlands, and throughout 
Protestantism generally, the emphatically Protestant doctrine of subjec- 
tivity is being pushed to an extreme. God’s revelation in conscience is a 
more important revelation than the revelation in the Bible and the Con- 
fession. The Confession is rationalized, and the doctrines of reprobation 
and election are absolutely removed from it. The Bible becomes the 
text-book of religion; but whatever in it is repulsive to the conscience or 
reason (in Coleridge’s sense), is not to be believed. The miraculous 
ceases fo be considered the essential, or even the supernatual element in 
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religion. The Fall, the Trinity, the Atonement, the character and attri- 
butes of God, remain as mysteries to occupy the brains of free scientific 
students of theology; but they do not belong to the “saving” department 
of personal religion. I do not say that all these views are publicly 
avowed or even consciously held by any body of theological innovation- 
ists, or perhaps even by one of them. The United Presbyterian anti- 
Confessionalists would probably reject, in their present frame of mind, 
the idea of the Bible as not essentially infallible. The younger Free 
Church critics of biblical literature are probably not yet prepared to 
consider the miraculous as other than an essential element in Christian- 
ity. Principal Tulloch, who places the theological sphere quite apart from 
the religious sphere, and who holds that “divine verities [such as the 
godhead], just because they are divine verities, cannot be clearly seen 
and understood,” still gives something or other the name of unbelief. 
But if words are to be allowed their ordinary significance, the general 
tendencies of Scotch neologists can hardly be described otherwise than as 
I have done. 


The Duke of Argyll’s article in the same number, on “ Morality 
and Politics,” is a criticism of the political immorality of which 
the Duke charges England, to some extent, of having been 
guilty in the case of Turkey. He is no friend of the Turkish 
Government, however, and ventures to think that England has 
“no interests which are not identical with the interests of the 
Christian population of Turkey.” 

“The Transcendental Movement and Literature,” by Edward 
Dowden, is confined to the movement and its literature in Eng- 
land, the writer confessing that it is “impossible even to glance 
at the remarkable transcendental movement in America, which 
took up and carried forward the banner, at a time when in Eng- 
land the cause was beginning to be discredited a little by the ex- 
tending action and influence of positive science.” 

“Divine Voices and Modern Thought,” in the British Quar- 
terly Review, July, is a fifty-four page article on the subject of 
Revelation, in which the gndeavor is made to remove and elevate 
the word from its stereotyped import toa larger and more natural 
significance. Fourteen propositions, which we have no space to 
quote, give the writer’s conclusions on this subject. He admits 
that the “revelation of God in his power, wisdom, and goodness, 
has been continually communicating itself through all time in 
Nature ; and now, in consequence of the growing faculties of 
man, and the hoarded experience of millenniums, this revelation 
proceeds more actively and vividly at the present moment than at 
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any previous epoch.” “ Revelation of God in his righteousness, 
justice, beauty, and truth, has been perennially repeated in the 
consciousness of individuals, and the history of nations and of 
mankind. The revelation made to Israel is the key to a wider 
and less divine revelation. If we repudiate the central, special, 
and superhuman character of the religion of Israel, we lose our 
key to the history of the world.” He regards “all the moral rev- 
elations of God as reaching their culmination and completion in 
Him, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
“ All the revelations of nature, history, conscience, which are per- 
sistent and impressive, are best interpreted when seen in the light 
of the cross and crown of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The writer 
then considers the relation of revelation to Christian dogma. 

In the Zeitschrift fir Wissenschraft liche Theologie, 1877, IV. 
Heft, we have an article on Die Zukunft der Religion, by A. 
Schweizer. Hilgenfeldt reviews again the question, “Was Peter 
in Rome, and was John in Asia Minor?” and has an article on the 
Syrian Epistle of Clement. Holzmann considers again the rela- 
tion of Luke and Josephus. ° 

The Revue de Theologie et de Philanthropie, No. 2, 1877, con- 
tinues the article on the Fourth Gospel, by Frederic Rambert, 
and also the review of the Darwinian theory, by J. H. A. Ebrard. 
A. Sper writes on “Thought and Reality.” There is a short 
article on the origin of the name of Jehovah Sabaoth. 

In the Nineteenth Century for July, Mr. Gladstone has a 
“ Rejoinder on Authority in Matters of Opinion,” and Mr. Harri- 
son concludes his article on “The Soul and Future Life.” 

In his article on “The Ethics of Religion,” in the Fortnightly 
for July, Professor Clifford “can find no evidence that seriously 
militates against the rule that the priest is at all times and in all 
places the enemy of all men.” In his concluding paragraph he 
slightly inverts the teaching of Genesis: “The dim and shadowy 
outlines of the superhuman deity fade*slowly away from before 
us,...and as the mist of his presence floats aside; we perceive 
with greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and 
nobler figure of Him who made all gods and shall unmake them. 
From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks upon us with the fire 
of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, “ Before Jehovah was, 
I am.” 


The new German magazine, Nord und Sid, under the editor- 
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ship of Paul Lindan, is one of the highest literary order. The 
June number contains, among other articles, “ Die Jagd von 
Beziers,” a tragedy by the popular German poet, Emmanuel 
Geibel, a biographical sketch of Geibel, by Karl Goedeke, and an 
article on Peter Paul Rubens, by Wilhelm Libke. 

Another new German magazine is the Deutsche Revue, which 
contains short .reviews of science, literature, politics, and art, etc. 

In Fraser’s Magazine for July, Wilhelm Simpson criticises the 
Schliemannic Ilium, and questions the deductions of the enthusi- 
astic doctor and the accuracy of his manner of describing what 
he has discovered. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1 Band, 4 Heft, 
Dr. Weingarten concludes his article on the “Origin of Monast- 
icism,” whose beginning he finds in the transfer of old forms 
of Egyptian religious life to Christianity. 

A new addition to the magazine circle is the Jahrbuch fir Ge- 
setzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirthschaft, issued under the 
direction of Dr. F. V. Holtzendorf and Dr. L. Brentano, professor 
in Breslau. It contains articles on the demonetization of silver 
and the relative value of the precious metals, epochs of finan- 
cial policy in Prussia, and a report of the meeting of the In- 


ternational Statistical Congress in September, 1876, in Budapest. 


8. J. B 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hymn and Tune Book for the Church and the Home: and 
Services for Congregational Worship. Revised Edition. Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Association. 1877. 

The success that attended the issue of a book of this kind by 
the Unitarian Association some years since has warranted further 
effort in the same direction. Addition and changes have been so 
freely made that this revised issue must be regarded as substan- 
tially a new compilation. So far as the services are concerned, 
the arrangement is entirely new, and, in most respects, admirable. 
The compiler has used freely the books prepared by Dr. Martin- 
eau and James Freeman Clarke, as well as the book of Common 
Prayer, and the result is a series of services, varied, elastic, and 
brief; and comprehending in some one of its orders of worship 
most of all that is valuable for this purpose in the entire litera- 
ture of devotion. First, we have ten Introductions of Worship, 
each comprising Scripture sentences, exhortation, confession, 
brief prayer, etc.; next, selections from the Psalms and Prophets 
for reading with the congregation, containing all the Psalms 
deemed profitable for public worship, with some of the noblest 
passages of Isaiah. These are followed by ten Orders of 
Prayer to be used when this method may be preferred to the 
usual extemporaneous utterance of the minister. One of these 
orders is essentially the modified Common Prayer used at King’s 
Chapel, as is also one of the introductory services, so that any 
congregation desiring to retain the liturgical forms of the historic 
church can mainly do so. We wish that this book, which is so 
catholic, had preserved even more nearly in one of its many 
orders of prayer this which has so many grand historic associa- 
tions, that give it a value entirely apart from the intrinsic excel- 
lence which makes all other liturgies seem thin and poor beside 
it. We must except from this remark, the magnificent Tenth 
Service of Martineau’s Book of Worship, which also forms, with 
some omissions, the tenth of the Introductory Services and orders 
of prayer in this book. The determination to be brief, which 
Mr. Shippen has made a sine gua non, has elided passages from 
this and other services that many will sorely miss. It seems a 
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pity to cut in two a beautiful and familiar collect because the 
bottom of an appointed page is reached; but we have no doubt 
that a great majority of worshippers will thank the compiler for the 
firmness with which he has adhered to his prescribed limits. 

In general, it must be said that the omissions as well as the 
admissions are in excellent taste and judgment, and that he has 
well understood the temper of our people in respect to liturgies 
in so arranging these services as to make them readily con- 
formed to the freest use by our congregations. We cannot doubt 
that a more general use of them, or others like them, not to 
supersede but to enrich the free worship of our churches, would 
tend to the growth of devout feeling and to religious profit 
among us; and the nearly universal use of a service-book in the 
Sunday-schools of our body is preparing the way for such services 
in the congregations,—indeed, making their use, sooner or later, 
inevitable, unless we are prepared to see our young people 
abandon the church of their fathers for the liturgical worship of 
others. Already, there has been a taste formed for participation 
by the people in the worship of the sanctuary, which nothing has 
been done in most cases to meet and gratify; and it is time that 
attention should be given by our ministers and the elders in our 
congregations to this lack of harmony in our religious methods, 
which is helping to separate our Sunday-schools from the congre- 
gations, instead of making them to be, as they should be, parts of 
one system,—the Sunday-school training the young to value and 
and participate in the worship of the church. This compilation 
of Mr. Shippen, in which he has weighed carefully the merits of 
many methods and the counsels of many of our ministers, 
furnishes an opportunity to test this matter of the introduction 
of responsive and liturgical forms into our worship, in the best 
and freest way that has yet been open to our congregations; and 
we trust that his labor in this respect may be availed of much 
more widely than was the case with the earlier book published by 
the Association. 

We are glad to see that the compiler has placed these services 
at the beginning of the book where they may at least be seen; 
and also that he has restored the familiar version of the Psalms, 
and broken them into sections which correspond more nearly 
with the usual verses. We wish he had followed wholly the 
order of their number, or else, arranging them entirely by topic, 


had given us a numerical index by which any Psalm could have 
15 
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been readily found. We should have liked, also, to find with 
the services, a few pages of collects to be used as occasional and 
alternative prayers, though we think there will be no difficulty in 
finding in some of the regular orders most of what is needed for 
such uses. On the whole, we are convinced that Mr. Shippen has 
given us the richest, best arranged, most catholic, and most wisely 
adapted service-book that has yet been offered for congregational 
worship in this country — if not the ideal book, at least by far the 
nearest approach to the ideal that has been made,—a most 
welcome and valuable contribution to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of ritual, which is a question of much more importance to our 
churches than we are usually disposed to believe. We trust that it 
will not fail of careful examination and adequate trial. 

The services constitute but a part of the debt we owe to the 
compiler of this volume. The Hymns and Tunes, which are also 
printed separately, make a large portion, in the judgment of most, 
doubtless, the main portion of the service — evidently a labor of 
love — which he has rendered the denomination in the preparation 
of this book. Of this portion, we have no space now to speak; but 
it has received the same patient, thorough, and discriminating 
care which marks that which we have already characterized. So 
much depends on associations, peculiarities of taste, and varieties 
of religious susceptibility, that no man, or limited number of men, 
could make a hymn-book entirely satisfactory to our whole relig- 
ious body. We miss here, of course, some favorite hymns, and 
find some we do not care for; but the amount of chaff is surpris- 
ingly small, and the pages, as we turn them, reveal great wealth 
and variety of devotional utterance. Most of the everlasting 
songs are here; and of those that cannot be so regarded, the 
greater proportion have a temporary value that is of to-day, and 
not of the past. 

We hope to speak more sdeqeataly of these Hymns and Tunes 
hereafter. The outward style and arrangement of the book are 
admirable. Some might prefer a fuller, others a smaller, collec- 
tion; but we do not.see how any other fault could easily be found 
with its appearance and general method. 


From Traditional to Rational Faith ; or, the way I came from 
Baptist to Liberal Christianity. By R. Andrew Griffin. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1877. $1.00. 

Admirable in tone and temper, this book is a careful, detailed 
account of an interesting, but in these days not unusual change of 
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theological views and connections. What is unusual is the acute, 
and evidently sincere and calm analysis of the nature of the 
change, and the intellectual and spiritual processes while passing 
through it. It is seldom, we judge, that in such changes the 
inte~play of influences and opposing spiritual experiences attend- 
ing it are so largely subjects of reflection, or even of conscious- 
ness as in this case; and even more seldom that one is able to 
write so dispassionately, and with such judicial fairness con- 
cerning storms that have so recently shaken one’s own relig- 
ious house to its foundation, and compelled him to seek shelter 
and welcome elsewhere. Perhaps the most remarkable chap- 
ter in the book is that entitled “Temptation,” which enu- 
merates the various arguments and persuasions by which the 
author was drawn, and, for a time, disposed to remain in his 
early religious home — the Church at whose altars he was reared,— 
and to attempt there to hold the new convictions in loyalty to 
the old methods. A more subtle and suggestive statement of the 
questions of casuistry involved in this experience, a frequent one 
in our day, of finding one’s self with changed religious views in 
more or less fixed and rigid ecclesiastical relations, we do not 
remember to have seen. While we would not affirm the impos- 
sibility of a different practical solution of some of the questions 
here raised, our sense of ethical satisfaction in the decisions 
arrived at is so complete as to prompt the wish, that this discus- 
sion might be in the hands of all that numerous class who at 
some time in their lives have similar questions to decide. All 
free spirits who conscientiously can, we are glad to see stand by 
the old forms of faith, to help infuse into their veins the fresh- 
ness and vigor of a larger and humaner Christian life. But there 
comes a time when a man must deliver his own soul from the 
very shadow of any lying compliance with errors which he once 
accounted truth; and woe to the man who falters or turns back 
when he sees that time approaching! 

We have no space to speak at length of other features of this 
book. Nothing is more interesting than the record of an earnest 
man’s religious experience and progress; and this book is such a 
record, simply and clearly given. The good John Aldis, whose 
broad and catholic piety helped to form the author’s religious 
character and thought, is one whose writings we are obliged to 
Mr. Griffin for introducing to our acquaintance; and we are glad 
that he counts it no part of his theological change to cast off 
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respect and affection for a religious help so genuinely pure and 
written to explain and defend the change of doctrinal views and 
denominational connections, justifies the personal style in which 
high. Whether its author has thought to the bottom of some 
of the topics which seem to him now for the first time to be 
in clear light, some passages in it lead us to question; that he has 
sought for truth patiently and honestly, and followed sincerely 
and loyally what has been revealed to him as such, and that in 
laying hold on the new he has not lost fellowship with what is 
spiritually venerable and helpful in the old, we think that even 
those who lament his lapse from Orthodoxy, reading his book, 
must concede. 
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